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P OETR Y. 
TRANSFORMATION. 


This pretty tale they tell at Fontenay: 
How once St. Christopher of blessed fame, 
Passed near a town whence many children came, 
Bringing rare flowers to strew upon his way. 
Among them was a little maid so poor, 
She brought no offering, save a simple store 
Of cowslips, gathered for her evening meal; 
But these she proffered with such gentle zeal, 
The while her face its hungry pailor wore, 
That the saint, stooping, blessed her. Giving back 
The blossoms to her hand, he said: ‘No lack 
Of food, my child, shall vex thee any more, 
Upon these yellow disks a spell is laid, 
Go, boil them as thy wont is, unafraid.” 
This did the child; but soon within the pan, 
A tiny tinkling, as of coins, began; 
And lo! poured out upon the burdened tray, 
For each poor weed a golden ducat lay! 
—Appleton's Journal. 














GOLDWIN SMITH IN ENGLAND. 


Dr. Johnson said of the traveler, Jonas 
Hanway, that he made a reputation by trav- 
eling abroad and then lost it by traveling at 
home. Professor Goldwin Smith made a rep- 
utation by his friendliness to America while 
a professor at Oxford, and is in a fair way to 
lose it by persistent unfriendliness while a 
professor at Cornell. His latest phase is that 
“after living in America and studying our af- 
fairs critically,” he has decided that Suffrage 
is not a right that women should have. Mr. 
Smith’s critical study of our affairs has con- 
sisted ina good deal of retirement in the 
small village of Ithaca, N. Y., and a good deal 
more of retirement in Canada; and the result 
of his observations on American men has 
been heretofore announced in a series of as- 
tonishing statements; the last of which was 
that all Americans hated all Englishmen. If 
he did not understand American men whom 
he had (occasionally) seen, how should he un- 
derstand American women, whom he had not 
seen ? 

I have not yet seen Prof. Smith’s paper in 
Macmillan’s Magazine ; but the newspapers 
condense it thus: 


“He says that there can be little doubt that 
in all cases, if power were put into the hands 
of the women, free government, and with it 
liberty of opinion, would fall; and that it is 
morally certain that if Frenchwomen could 
vote now, the first result would be the restora- 
tion to power of the Bourbons, with their re- 
actionary priesthood, and the destruction of 
all that has been gained. The question 
whether or not men would submit to this sort 
of thing brings the professor to another con- 
sideration—the enforcement of law. He 
thinks that if any law were made exclusively 
in the interest of women—as it probably 
would be by feminine voters—and if that law 
were in contradiction to the masculine sense 
of justice, men would refuse to carry it into ef- 
_, Hence tumult and disorder in govern- 

nt. 


It is characteristic of a weak cause that one 
can hardly make an argument in favor of it 
without annihilating some other argument 
made by some one else in favor of it. One of 
the commonest objections against women’s 
voting is that it would be superfluous; they 
would simply reflect the opinions of their hus. 
bands or fathers, and merely duplicate their 
votes. There would be twice as many voters, 
and no new opinion. This objection, it will 
be seen, is effectually disposed of by Prof. 
Smith. Women, if they vote, wili not only 
think for themselves, but they will naturally 
Oppose men, and in the end, outvote them. 
This objection seems to be on the whole more 
complimentary to women than the other, but 
no wiser. It is perhaps more of acompliment 
to assume that women as a class are terma- 
gants than to assume that they are, as a class, 
idiots. But where is the need of either sup- 
position ? 

Republican Government is founded on the 
Supposed predominance of good sense and 


good intentions in the community, or on noth- 

ing. The laws of influence will be the same, 
| I take it, after women vote, as before. In the 
majority of cases, the same considerations 
that reach men will reach women. There 
will be some women who will vote simply as 
their husbands do, and others who will vote 
| simply as their husbands don’t. But both 
| these classes will be practically lost in the 
far greater class of those who will be influ- 
enced, as their husbands are, by tradition, by 
reflection, by babit, by example, by newspa- 
pers, by orators, or by popular excitement. 
To say that laws made by the aid of women- 
voters would be exclusively in the interests of 
women seems to me—with due respect to 
Professor Goldwin Smith—uncommonly fool- 
ish. In view of the immense and often exag- 
gerated disinterestedness of women, there 
really seems no immediate cause for alarm. 
For years to come, many women voters will 
need to be argued with, in order to make them 
look out sufficiently for themselves. 

And so in regard to the support of women’s 
legislation by men. Our reformers in Ameri- 
ca have been practising for nearly half a cen- 
tury—that is, during the whole course of the 
Anti slavery and Woman Suffrage organiza- 
tions—upon the p!atform of perfect equality 
between the sexes. Never yet was there an 
occasion, in all this time, when the women, 
as such, were arrayed together, within these 
organizations; or when men were wanting to 
support any policy that enlisted any consider- 
able number of women. Where opinions dif- 
fered, they were always individual opinions, 
not sexual. AndIdo not see how any one 
who observes the workings of human nature 
could expect anything else. Women in legis- 
lation would undoubtedly, as a whole, have 
some eye to the interests of women ;—it is 
just what we need. But there would be men 
to look out for these interests also; and the 
men could act more wisely for having the 
counsel of women; just as women would act 
more wisely in the companionship of men; 
and would look to the interests of their hus- 
bands and sons. 

As to the French women, it will be time 
enough to vex ourselves as to what they will 
do when we know what French men will do. 
If in France the men have preferred to keep 
the women ignorant and bigoted, they must 
pay the penalty for a time, no doubt; just as 
we are paying the penalty for the enforced ig- 
norance and superstition of the Southern 
blacks. Try to shirk such penalties only piles 
up the penalty higher. The Republican theo- 
ry is that “the best preparation for freedom is 
freedom,” and that the performance of public 
duty is in itself an education. Bring the 
French woman, or any other woman, into the 
light of public affairs; and she will not remain 
long under priestly or Bourbonist sway. It 
was not complained, I believe, that the wo- 
men of the French Revolution or of the Com- 
mune were more timid or more conservative 
than the men. We wish to avoid the horrors 
of those saturnalia of freed slaves by securing 
rational liberty to all. Wehoped to have had 
in this effort, the aid of Goldwin Smith. 
That failing, we must simply go on without 
him. 


“We shall march prospering,—not through his pres- 
ence; 
Songs shall excite us,—not from his lyre; 
Deeds shall be done,—while he boasts his quiescence ; 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire.” 
T. W. H. 





THE TRIBUNE'S CONCESSION. 


A late number of the N. Y. Tribune, in an ar- 
ticte entitled “A Woman’s Work,” speaks with 
just admiration of the labors of Mrs.Sarah Han- 
na, a teacher in Pennsylvania, whose work was 
brought to notice, many years since, by Mar- 
garet Fuller. The Jribune says: 


“We think this work worthy of mention here 
because it differs from that approved and sought 
after by the majority of women, inits qui- 
et and sturdy usefulness without any strain- 
ing-after dramatic effect.” 


This phrase “‘the majority of women” is an 
extraordinary concession. Sofar as I know 
the attitude of the Tribune has latterly been 
that the vast majority of women were thor- 
oughly satisfied with their position before law 
and society, and that any desire for change was 
to be found only among a restless few. This was 
of course very unjust; but in its reaction I 
think that the Tribune has gone too far. It is 
not so clear that “the majority of women are 
discontented ;’’ perhaps it would be better if 
they were yet moreso. But granting the 7rib- 
une’s assertion that they already are so; this 
fact certainly vindicates the common sense of 
those who have been long pointing out the caus- 
es of this growing discontent, and the necessi- 
ty of doing something to relieve it. In the words 
of Horace Greeley—written fourteen years ago 
—‘‘it convinces you, if you need to be con- 
vinced, that the position, the consideration, the 
education of Woman, are not yet what they 
should be.” T. W. BR. 








SEX AND WORK---NO 10. 


BY ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 


We hear enough of the quickening influence 
of each sex upon the other in Co-education ; 
but the special sympathy of women for wo- 
manhood, which has been greatly developed 
in girls in all higher schools, and in women 
who engage in pursuits unusual to them hith- 
erto, has been but little, if at all, noticed by 
psycologists. The petty envies and jealousies 
of women are held up as characteristic of the 
sex by the surface-seers, whose stock of facts 
belong chiefly to the mythologies. In the 
light of existing data, it must be conceded that 
if there is any characteristic feminine senti- 
ment, it is the specially developed, instinctive 
esprit de corps of womanhood. 

A corresponding sentiment has never been 
brought equally into exercise in men. But 
facts will best illustrate the statement. 

In schools the abilities of the girls are tested 
by those of the boys; and the girls cannot ea- 
sily endure failure, either for themselves or 
for their companions, This feeling is often 
strong enough to compel assistance to the 
more incompetent, and to triumph over even a 
sense of personal rivalry. The failure of any 
one is felt, perhaps unconsciously, by all the 
others, almost as a personal grievance, as a 
failure which involves the whole sex. Com- 
paratively, a boy may succeed or fail for him- 
selfalone. For his confreres, all the ages past 
are illuminated by examples which cover his 
deficiences with their veil of light. 

The dull or idle girl feels with certainty 
that her failures are regarded with much less 
favor by the girls than by the boys. The 
boys might continue to admire her still, but 
the girls would not. Some boys might even 
regard her incapacity as a special feminine 
grace ; might plume themselves upon their su- 
perior masculine intellects, and return to her 
the gracious reactionary flavor of their satis- 
faction. But all the girls must feel that her 
failures are a shame, almost an insult, to them- 
selves. Thus they inevitably stimulate each 
other to success. 

Also the example of one successiil girl is 
more to all the others than any incitement 
which can come from the superior scholarship 
ofa boy. Emulation is stronger than rivalry. 
There are felt to be essential differences in the 
sexes which can never make them the imita- 
tors of eachother. What men have done, men 
may do; yet this will often count for very lit- 
tle to women. But what one woman has 
achieved, is felt by all the others as a direct, 
quickening example. 

Then there is a deep, sisterly sympathy and 
aid in women for each other; for which they 
have never yet received credit. Because soci- 
ety outlawed the wrong doers of this sex, and 
set them apart for evil; so that a respectable 
woman might not let them touch even the hem 

of her garment in the older days; and because 
the weak and the wicked women were ready 
to throw stones, as they were induced to do by 
public opinion; it has come to be believed 
that women are harder to each other—harder, 
eventhan men. But this is utterly untrue. 
No one likes to wear abrand of shame; and 
in morals as in intellect, every woman belongs 
to womanhood as no man can belong to man- 
hood. Thisis a result, of course, not to be 
credited to Nature but to conventionalities. 
But the effect is the same. The moral failure 
of one woman is a pain and humiliation to all, 
and this sentiment the masculine judgment has 
cruelly misconstrued. 

But the sympathy of the average woman 
for all of her own sex is absolutely unappreci- 
ated. The sympathetic aid which women ren- 
der each other is not even suspected by the 
psychological on-lookers of a sex which has 
not been stimulated to develop a corresponding 
sentiment. 

To illustrate. In the Michigan school, to 
which I have referred, the Principal, who did 
nothing by halves, would sometimes unexpect- 
edly tome and to the pupils, desire me to 
exchange a class with him for the day. We 
al} understood that this was a test matter to 
some of us. The sympathy of the girls for 
each other and for me, and mine for them, was 
something quite apart from anything which 
we could feel towards the opposite sex. It 
was this which made such ordeals successful 
as a whole, and which ended in making them 
thoroughly gratifying to us all. The girls 
stood by me, watchful to help inany emergen- 
cy, with a solicitude like that which a family 
of daughters might feel for a mother or sister, 
placed in a rather trying position; and they 
were equally loyal to each other, giving an ef- 
fective aid from this readily felt sympathy, un- 
like in kind, and certainly greater than any 
male assistance. 

It was then and there also that I made my 
first attempt at extemporaneous public speak- 
ing. It began with the girls; but after a few 





little speeches to them, I took my turn in do- 


ing what the Principal was accustomed to do 
} nearly every week. Nominally I addressed 
| the school; but the school was gathered in the | 
church, and the whole community invited to 
| attend. In talking to the girls, it was impos- 
| sible to shake off the feeling that every one of | 





them was able to be coolly critical enough to | 
note each ungrammatical or. awkwardly con- 
structed sentence, and to question every doubt- 
ful opinion. And so they were. 
merely feeling; it was fact. 

But in the Church, feminine sympathy is up- 
permost in every womanly heart. They de- 
sired me to succeed, and this spontaneous feel- 
ing in their hearts drew off the “stage fright” 
in mine. This upholding womanly sympathy, 
I have felt gratefully, hundreds of times since, 
from other audiences. So, consciously or un- 
sciously, must every woman speaker have 
done ; especially while public speaking for wo- 
men was felt to be a yet untested experiment. 
Nothing can prevent the spontaneous woman- 
ly aid under such conditions. 

When women first began talking, the con- 
servative lady who pinned her faith to a mis- 
interpretation of St. Paul, sat there, with her 
heart palpitating like all the others, with one 
yearning prayer for the fairly creditable suc- 
cess of the wicked innovator. The Anti-Wo- 
man Suffragists of today, can no more see any 
woman placed in a position which they feel to 
be a trial one to womanhood, and not help her 
with the might of an unwilling sympathy, than 
they can stop breathing. The success of wo- 
men in the earlier days must be largely attrib- 
uted to this influence, 

In the midst of the prejudice, the doubt, the 
disagreeable caviling and curiosity, feminine 
sympathy and the instinct of masculine chival- 
ry rose together. They were generally strong 
enough to put down the groeser sentiments. 
All speakers know that they must carry the 
audience with them or fail; for here the 
strongest human being is not sufficient unto 
himself. Oratory is eminently a social gift; 
and an audience “en rapport” is as essential as 
the speaker, to a thoroughly successful effort. 





It was not | 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss Anna Dickinson will spend the sum- 
mer at Marblehead, Mass. 
Miss Augusta Larned promises some “Talks 


| with Girls” for the fall. 


Mrs. Harriet A. Tracy is President of the 


| Temperance Union of Lansing, Michigan, 


Mrs. Susan A. Chapin has been appointed 
postmistress of the recently established office 
at Ludlow, Mass. 

Miss Hattie Lewis, of New London, Ct., 
has recently married the Roman Count Ban- 
dalairi, at Paris. 

Mrs. Mary J. Ilolmes ison the way home 
from Europe, with a new book for Carleton 
to publish in the fall. 

Mrs. O’Daniels, of Westfield, Mass., former- 
ly a teacher in the Normal School, preached 
for the Universalist society, recently. 

Elizabeth P. Ramsay, of London, England, 
has published an interesting tale of the Wo- 
man Suffrage Movement, entitled “Mildred’s 
Career.” 

Mrs. Sarah Kidder, of Livermore, Me., will 
be one hundred and three years old in Oc- 
tober next, and is probably the oldest person 
in the State. 

Mrs. Waldron, of Newport, R. 1. eighty 
years old, took her first steamboat ride, Tues- 
day, whenshe went to Providence, the first 
time for fifty years. 

Miss Thackeray says, “The sum of the evil 
done by a respectable and easy going life may 
be greater in the end, perhaps, than that of 
many & disastrous career.” 

Miss Kate Brearly, of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
formerly Principal of the High School in that 
city, was married last week to Captain Henry 
A. Ford, of Niles, editor of the Michigan 
Teacher. 

Miss Annie M. Morrill, of Maine, who grad- 
uated recently at the Gannett Institute in 
Boston, read an essay on ‘‘The Women of the 
Iliad,” reported to be thoughful, tasteful and 








The loyalty of Woman to womanhood is of- 
ten stronger than creeds or rivalries or person- 
al ambitions. In all these years I have never 
seen a woman standing on our Woman’s plat- 
form, who, when self-love or personal feeling, 





however deep and of long standing, has fairly 
come to be pitted against the cause of Woman- 
hood, has not put aside the personal interest, 
in behalf of the wider interests of the sex. 
This is saying a great deal; for some pretty 
sharp tests have arisen inevitably from time to 
time. If any class of men have been so uni- 
formly loyal to manhood, I have not so read 
history. Men have no common cause like 
ours. Unless, hereafter, in some new phases 
of development, it shall come to be suspected 
that Mrs. Farnham’s theory is correct, and men 
are the real inferiors of women; and unless the 
men are then put on trial to prove that they 
are not deficient somewhere, they never can 
develop the highest sympathies of sex, these 
broadest and most impersonal of special social 
instincts. 

Here I must bring this series of brief arti- 
cles to a rather abrupt close. One must stop 
somewhere. ‘Sex and Work” is a heading so 
comprehensive that one could go on writing 
papers till I suppose that even the Journat it- 
self could not contain the numbers which should 
be written. 

We close with a few remembrances appro- 
priate to the times. It was the people’s schools 
like that at Rochester, Michigan, carried for- 
ward, before the new one was erected, in a 
shabby old building supplemented by a church, 
which helped to open the Michigan University 
to women. Such schools have induced “the 
powers that be” to-day, to offer the men of 
Michigan the chance of deciding that the wo- 
men of the State may be¢ome voters. I must 
recognize a personal debt, incurred during 
those three marvelous winter months when I 
was emphatically “the teacher taught” in that 
Commonwealth, a debt which gratitude alone 
can never pay. If my voice, answering again 
now to the trembling accents which began 
there so long ago, from that blessed “secular- 
ized church pulpit,” could bring Suffrage soon- 
er or more surely to Michigan women; my 
children, and house, and husband, and the 
waiting work here should all wait, from now 
till the day that the polls were opened and 
closed again with their decision on this mo- 
mentous issue. But many others can do the 
needed work much better. Ican only watch 
hopefully for the result, with an earnest wish 
that Michigan may be the first State to honor 
herself by enfranchising her worthy daugh- 


discriminating. 

Mrs. Martha Walker Cook, a sister of the 
late Hon. Robert Walker, is translating the 
works of Krasinski, the great Polish poet, as 
to whom there appeared a long article in a 
recent number of the Arcadian. 

Mrs. Lydia Blankinsbip, of Marion, Mass., 
died on Monday, at the extreme age of one 
hundred years, one month and eleven days. 
On her one hundredth birthday she was in 
good health and attended church. 


Helen M. Knowlton «& Co., are the editors 
and publishers of the Worcester Palladium. 
The company is a sister of Miss Helen, and 
the firm is composed of the daughters of the 
founder of the paper, which was established 
in 1834. 

Miss H. b. Chickering, ef Dedham, Mass., 
has been appointed by the Governor and 
Council on the Woman’s Prison Board, and 
Miss Mary S. Lamson, of Winchester on the 
Board of Trustees of the Girls’ Industrial 
School. 

Miss Alice Strong, of Rockwood, Mich., eld- 
est daughter of John Strong, Jr., took the 
highest honors, and delivered the valedictory 
addresson Commencement Day, at the Mon- 
roe Young Ladies Collegiate Institute and 
Seminary. 

Caroline Talbot, a woman preacher from 
the West, who has been prominent at the 
Quakers’ session in Newport, is compared to 
Dinah in George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” in cer- 
tain womanly qualities of sweetness and per- 
suasiveness. 


Miss Rebecca Thayer, who closed a service 
of thirty-five years in the Winthrop primary 
school at Boston, a few days ago, has sent 
more than 2000 pupils to the grammar school, 
and has scarcely lost a day’s work during 
that period. 

Mrs. Lavina Montague, of Northboro, Mass., 
has made anxious inquiries by letter concern- 
ing her son, D. R. Montague, who, she fears, is 
one of the unknown lost by the Mill river 
flood. Any one knowing of his whereabouts 
would do a good deed to notify her. 

The Princess de Ja Tour a’Auvergne, who 
is erecting a convent on the Mount of Olives 
—which she has purchased and presented to 
the Catholics— will remain in Jerusalem 
seven years longer. Her sole companions in 
the little cottage where she lives are a dog and 
cat. 

Mrs. Audubon, widow of the celebrated 





ters. 
WOMAN IN THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 





The General Assembly of the Established 
Church of Scotland have unanimously con- 
ceeded the right of Suffrage to all female com- 





municants. 


naturalist, John J. Audubon, died in Kelly- 
ville, Ky., on Thursday, aged eighty-eight 
years. She was 4 lady of unusual attain- 
ments, and was the constant companion of 
her husband in his labors and travels, and vis- 
ited the principal courts of Europe in his com- 


pany. 
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THE GOOD WORK IN MICHIGAN. ) 


Eprrors WomAN's JounnAL:—Your pa 
per has at last reached me at my home, after 
severa) weeks absence in Michigan, the great 
battle field of Woman Suffrage and Womat’s 
Rights. 

After attending the Convention at Lansing 
in May Jast, at which the warfare began, I at 
tended the debate in Grand Kapids, between 
six noted disputants, three on each side. Our 
first opponent argued that might is right. 
Governments can only exist by war, and men 
must first fight and then vote. Women can- 
not fight hence cannot vote or enjoy so called 
rights. The next champion against Woman 
Suffrage asserted that the eufranchisement of 
the black man has been a curse on all, both 
black and white, ever since the Fifteenth 
Amendment to our Constitution was adopted. 
Rev. Mr. Fisk and others answered those 
sons of Goliah successfully, sadly to their dis- | 
comfiture and sorrow. 

I returned again to Michigan and lectured | 
on Woman Suffrage at Otisca, Saranac, Bow- 
en Center, Lowell, and lastly organized a 
splendid working society at Rockford. I found | 
one Rev. (only one)in the State, at Ionia, | 





both preaching and writing against Woman | 
Suffrage. But let us thank the good sisters of | 
his charge who did not heed his warning | 
voice. Over two-thirds of them joined the | 
City Woman Suffrage Society. After having | 
contended for Woman’s Rights and Woman | 
Suffrage for ten years, | predict victory near 
athand. Michigan is the battle-field. Every 
township and precinct will be visited at the 
polls on that memorable third day of next 
November, and, with the ladies’ influence, a 
large majority of them will vote “right side up 
with care.” 

I remember at a Convention in Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, in 1869, our good sister, Mrs. 





Livermore, was met by the noted general, 
Lew Wallace, who was vanquished. He fared 
differently from this fate when he met and 
beat the rebels at Shiloh. The pastis not for- 
gotten; what women have done women can 
do again. Not a few of the leading lawyers of 
Michigan are taking the field for Woman’s 
Rights. As for those noble men who carried 
the bill submitting Woman Suffrage to the 
voters of Michigan, a thousand blessings 
rest on their heads. I shall return to the 
field of conflict in Michigan in a few days to 
renew the fight. As eighty-seven of the one 
hundred and fourteen papers have declared 
in favor of Woman Suffrage, many thanks are 
due also to those noble editors. May the bat- 
tle-cry ring through each of the peninsulas 
from North to South, until all shall hear that 
women are enfranchised. 

Money is being pledged in several States to 
help. When Michigan carries Woman Suf- 
frage the other States will wheel into line as 
quickly as they did in adopting the Fifteenth 
Amendment. Then, when our glorious and 
ever to be remembered Centennial shall be 
celebrated, women will be voters and the wel- 
come news will go forth to the world that Co- 
lumbia is free. T. H. Srewarr. 

Kendallvil:} nd. 





THE WOMAN QUESTION IN SWEDEN. 











right as their predecessor, were refused this 
reward of their merit and proficiency, becarse 
—they were women. They may study, profit 
by the lectures, strive for the same aim as 
the more fortunate sex, but if successful, as it 
was feared they would be, this success shea!) 


' have no official document to stamp it as gen- 


uine. The ambitious fair ones shall have 
nothing to give to the world as proof of their 
qualification but their own verbal statements 

This is as the venerable professors and as- 
tute stucents intend it to be, unless the out- 
raged community make such a bue anJ cry 
about the affair that they are forced to re- 
scin’ the decision. 

A faint echo of the commotion has reached 
us here; the Finnish people are terribly indig- 
nant, the papers are roused, and a strong ef- 
fort is being made to shame the University to 
justice. The graduate was a young lady of 
high standing and irreproachable character, 
a queen of society, and there was not the 
slightest ground for the opposition against 
her, save the envy excited by her superior at- 
tainments. 

A brief description of the institution itself, 
which ranks equal with the Oxford and Upsala 


| Universities may be of interest: “The Universi- 


ty was founded in Abo, Finland, in 1640, by 
Chancellor Oxenstierna, during the minority 
of Queen Christina, and in consequence of 
the disastrous fire of 1827, which destroyed all 


| the buildings and most of the books and col- 


lections belonging to the University, it was 
removed and reorganized under the title of 
the “Imperial Alexander’s University,” at 
Helsingfors. 

“There are four faculties, viz: Theology, 
with four regular professors; Jurisprudence, 
with four regular and one extraordinary pro- 
fessor; Medicine, with six ordinary and two 
extraordinary professors ; Philosophy, which is 
divided into two sections, historico-philologi- 
cal section, with ten ordinary and three ex- 
traordinary, and the physico-mathematical 
section, with seven ordinary and one extra- 
ordinary professors. Each faculty awards its 
own diplomas, and has itsown Dean, appoint- 
ed by the Chancellor, who is the eldest son of 
the Emperor, for three years. 

The University of Helsingfors is well sup- 
plied with buildings and their appropriate 
equipments. 1. The University-house, in 
which are the lecture rooms, halls and offices, 
fronts on the Senate-place, opposite to the 
Senate House. 2. The Library, in which 
there are 120,000 volumes. 3. The Chemical 
Laboratory, erected in 1870, with all the mod- 
ern improvements. 4, The Anatomical Mu- 
seum. 5. The Astronomical Observatory. 
6. The Meterologica and Magnetic Observato- 
ry. 7. The Botanic Garden and Conservato- 
ry. 8. The Gymnastic Halls. 9. The Students’ 
house, in which, besides accommodation for 
the meetings of the students and faculty, 
there is a reading-room supplied with the 
leading periodicals of diferent countries and 
a library of 15,000 volumes. It also contains 
a large hall for public concerts and festive cc- 
casions. In the University. house is the Rus- 
sian Library, devoted exclusively to Russian 
and Polish literature. In addition to the 
collections and facilities of illustration indi- 











BY MARIE A, BROWN. 


Woman’s Rights is really the question that 
is agitating the whole world. In the mean- 
time, while we are debating whether women 
ought to enter college or not, a very singular 
phenomenon has occurred in a remote corner 
of the globe, which exhibits an entirely new 
phase of the subject. 

Finland, with its august University, which 
exceeds in age and wisdom even the far-famed 
Harvard, has met with an experience, That 
country, not being so up to the times as Amer- 
ica, admitted women to the halls of learning, 
nevertheless without any cavil, granting them 
every privilege and honor enjoyed by the 
male students. There wasnothing said about 
the health of the candidates; perhaps the se- 
verity of the Northern climate hardened them 
sufficiently for the added tax upon their pow- 
ers, or, what is more likely, there was no 
physician there so enlightened as to draw at- 
tention to the hidden dangers and liabilities 
of their nature, which were destined to spring 
a mine upon them if they essayed what Eve 
once did with perfect impunity; and as she 
is described as being the most purely natural 

woman that ever existed, I think she can 
safely be taken as a fair criterion of the phys- 
ical strain that may be ventured on by the sex. 

Well, the women of Finland went to college 
on the same terms as the men, studied to an 
unlimited extent, attended the lectures, grad- 
uated and received their deplomas— 

No, stop! it didn’t get so far as that—one 
woman received her diploma. It was last 
year she received the highest diploma ever 
awarded even toa male student within the 
annals of the University. Such unexampled 
ability and strength of intellect caused a panic 
among those who considered themselves the 
sole proprietors of all the brain power there 
was. The students and faculty, being seri- 
ously alarmed, as well they might be, took 
prompt action: since women dared to go so 
far as to deserve diplomas, a limit must be 
put to their encroachments; accordingly, this 
year, two aspirants, who claimed the same 


cated by the buildings in which they are placed, 
there are the Minerological and Geological 
Cabinets, the Zvdlogical collection, the Eth- 
nographical and Historical Museum, Collec- 
tions of Coins and Medals, Physico-appara- 
tus, &. 

The catalogue for the spring term of 1873 
contains the names of 700 matriculated stu- 
dents (including one female, Maria Tshetschu- 
lin, entered as born in 1852) present, and ex- 
cluding over 100 students matriculated but 
not in residence. 

Another example of a woman’s progress 
has just come to my notice. Charlotte von 
Yblen, M. D., a Swedish lady of rank, gradu- 
ated in this country at the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. Returning to her 
native land she spent some little time in Got- 
tenburg. While there, all the Scandinavian 
newspapers wrote of her arrival and spoke of 
her very bighly. She went to Copenhagen, 
where the King of Denmark gave her permis- 
sion to study as a physician in the hospitals 
during the summer, and she was the first wo- 
man who had ever had this permission. In 
the meantime she received the information 
that she was wanted to practice in Sweden, 
and that she was expected in Stockholm as 
soon as possible. So before entering upon 
her duties in Copenhagen she went to Stock- 
holm, where she was very cordially received 
with parties and dinners almost without end. 
The King and Queen were extremely gra- 
cious and pleased to see her, and it was de- 
cided that she should study at Upsala Uni- 
versity and then pass her examination, She 
returned to Copenhagen, however, and served 
as candidate in Fredriks Hospital, in the 
Lying in Hospital and the Children’s Hospital. 
She everywhere enjoyed the greatest advan- 
tages and received a great deal of kindness 
from all the professors and doctors. In J uly, 
1873, the Scandinavian Society of Natural Sci- 
ence held a Congress in Copenhagen, and she 
was elected a member of it, being the first wo- 
man who ever had become a member of that so- 
ciety. She was also elected a member of the 
Danish Student Society and Medical Society. 
In September she left Denmark for her na- 





‘can become an established physician in the | 


' 


tive land, not without sorrow, for she had | the argument that women would not vote if | 


passed one of the pleasantest of summers 
with the Danes. In Stockholm she stayed a 
week, where she again waited upon the King 
and had the honor of being especially invited 
to see the Queen, who took a great interest 
in her and wished her to remain in Sweden. 
Then she took up her abode at Upsala Uni- 
versity, where she belonged to the Medical 
Taculty and Medical Society, being also the 
first lady medical student of Sweden. There 
were besides her four lauy students, but they 
were not as far advanced as she. 

As it may appear strange to Ameri ans 


that Froken von Yhien was obliged to pass | 
through Upsala after graduating in this coun- | 


try, I will state that no one, man or woman, 


North, without receiving a diploma from one | 


of the Universities there. 
M. D., would avail nothing. 
hand any one graduating in Europe is accept- 
ed here at once. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE PROPOSITIONS. 


Ata debate in Grand Rapids; Mich., Rev. Dr. 
Fisk made the following propositions in favor 
of Woman Suffrage. We present them to our 
readers as being well worthy the careful study 


| of both the advocates and opponents of the 


measure : 

1. Woman Suffrage is in harmony with the 
principles of our governmemt. 

2. It isin accord with reason. 

%. It is as womanly as it is manly to vote 
and to have a personal interest in civil gov- 
ernment, 

4. Political justice demands it. 

5. The American doctrine,that governments 
derive their just puwers from the consent of 
the governed, is a fundamental falsehood in 
our rm public, if it be true that woman has no 
right or function in civil government. 

6. If man has the inalienable rights to 
life, liberty, property and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, and the ballot in his hand to secure and 
protect himself in the same, woman has the 
same inalienable rights, and the same demand 
and right to the ballot for her security and 
protection, 

7. The reasons on which the use of the 
franchise rests forbid the arbitrary exclusion 
of women, 

8. “The radical basis of government is 
equal rights for all citizens. Woman by our 
national Constitution is a citizen. She, there- 
fore is justly entitled to equality of rights with 
man. 

9. ‘*Every person is born with an equal 
claim to every kind of protection of h‘s nat- 
ural rights which any other person enjoys.” — 
George Wm. Curtis 

10. There is no reason for which men want 
the ballot that does not hold good for women. 

11. The kind of advantage the ballot gives 





to one sex it would give to the other. Any 
government is unjust that continues arbitrary 
advantages to man over woman. 

12. ‘The resumption of rights long denied 
or withheld never made a social convulsion— 
that is produced by refusing rights.”—Geo. 
Wm. Curtis. 

13. Itis said women don’t want to vote. 
But thousands do want to vote, and are as ful- 
ly qualified as the average of men. Shall 
States make no advance and extend no priv- 
ileges to excluded classes until wrong and injus- 
tice are felt so keenly that society is ripe for 
revolution ? 

14. The demand by thousands of men and 
women for Woman Sutfrage is an inevitable 
and logical result reached by fidelity to the 
cherished principles of our goverment. If 
Woman Suffrage be not right and just, then 
the political doctrines of our declaration and 
constitution are a cheat and a lie. 

15. Woman Suffrage is not at war with the 
legitimate relations between the sexes. It is 
no more unwomanly to have an education, or 
a political opinion, or a vote, than it is unman- 
ly ; and one sexwould be called from its duties 
no more than theother. The ordinary pursuits 
of men are as foreign from political functions 
as those of women. Politics is made the busi- 
ness of but a very small fraction of male vo- 
ters; it would be the business of but a corres- 
pondingly small fraction of women. 

16. Itis said political power is unwomanly. 
Curtis truly replies: ‘We can not know 
what is womanly until we see the folly of in- 
sisting tht the theories of men settle the ques- 
tion. We shall know wat is womanly only 
when women have the same equality of de- 
velopment and the same liberty of choice as 
men.” The divine order of nature will keep 
women women, the same as men men; but 
take all disabilities from one as from the other. 

17, Woman is as much concerned in gov- 
ernment as man. 

18. There is the same obligation on woman 
as on man to be the most efficient human 
being possible. By every sound law of morals 
and religion, natural or revealed, “to enlarge 
the sphere of duty and the range of responsi- 
bility where there is adequate power and in- 
telligence, is to highten, not to lessen the 
holiness of life.” 

19. Judge Selden of New York declares: 
First: That upon the principles upon which 
our government is based, the privileges of the 
elective franchise cannot be denied to women. 
Second: That women need it for their own 
protection. Third: That the welfare of both 
sexes will be forwarded by granting it to them. 

20. Itis an error to suppose that few wo- 
men would vote if they could. We have facts 
to the contrary in England, and from the better 
classes, so called. It is said none but the lowest 
order of women would vote ; we know better, 
the high character of tle women earnestly 
demanding the ballot refutes the assertion. 
The London Examiner savs : “In 66 municipal 
elections. out of every 1,000 women who eajoy 





equal rights with men on the register, 516 
went to the polls, which is but 48 less than the 
proportionate number of men. And out of 
27.949 women registered, where a contest oc- 
curred, 14416 voted. Of men there were 
166.781 on the register, and 90 080 at the poll.” 
The Examiner thereupon draws this conclu- 
sion: “ Making allowance for the reluctance 
of old spinsters to change their habits and the 
more frequent illness of the sex, it is manifest 
that woman would exercise the franchise as 
freely as man. There is an end, therefore, of 


Her American | 
On the other 








they had the power.’’ 

21. The extending of the power to such a 
large number of women in England, and its 
peaceful exercise and results, sufficiently dis- 
prove the cry made here of a direful revolu- 
tion. 

22. But women can not serve as soldiers. 
Judge Selden replies: “A capacity for military 
service has never been made the test of the 
right to vote. If it were, young men from 16 
to 21 would be entitled to vote, and old men 
from 60 and upward would not. If that were 
the test, some women weuld present much 
stronger claims than many of the male sex.” 
Another answer is, that the duties and work 
and sacrifices of women in war time are as im- 
portant to the security of the state as that of 
the soldier in the field. And again, as war is 


the greatest curse known to civilization, we | 
| need the aid of women to aid the state in paths | 
| of peace and to prove what Richelieu said to | 
his page: “‘ Take away the sword; states can 


be saved without it.” 

23. When Charles Sumner was asked to 
give his opinion on woman’s right to the bal- 
lot, he replied; “‘Write ‘woman’ in my speech- 
es where ‘slave’ occurs, and the arguments are 
hers.” Let us select one passage from his 
speeches: “I do not hesitate to say that when 
the slaves of our country become citizens they 
will take their place in the body politic as a 
component part of the people, entitled to equal 
rights, and under the protection of those two 
guardian principles : First, that all just govern- 
ment stands on the consent of the governed; 
second, that taxation without representation is 
tyranny; and these rights it is the duty of 
Congress to guarantee as essential to the idea 
of a republic.” Woman being a citizen, all 
this is as true for her as it was for the slave. 

24. ‘St. Paul is opposed to it.” I deny it. 
Granting, for the argument, that Paul is right, 
that in the family man is the head of the wo- 
man, there is not one law of Christ or nature 
which gives to the husband an arbitrary con- 
trol of the conscience and mental liberty of the 
wife in respect to her obligations as a member 
of society anda citizen Of the state. Nor is 
there a Christian husband on earth entitled to 
the name who would dare to presume to say to 
his wife, ““You shall have no conscience, and 
no opinion or voice in moral or civil affairs ex- 
cept as you learn them of me and hold them 
in strict subjection to my will.” Such a man 
in our day, or in the light of pure Christianity, 
would be, or is, a moral monster—the very in- 
carnation of brute will. 











SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from. Tremont Street. Boston 


ta?” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 


Treatment and Cure of al) Diseases. 


CROCKERY 


—AND— 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 
te 50 Per Cent. saved Must be sold be= 
fore February ist,at HERBERT & Co.'s 
Great Sale, 220 Washington St., Boston. 


THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 


July DANSVILLE, VD ¥. 


200 A MONTH TO AGENTS 











to sell the IMPROVED “HOME 

SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 

the only practical, low-priced “Lock Stitch” Sewing 

Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 

& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 

Pa. ; Chicago, lll,; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo. 
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The ordinary Croquet Bridge, in a soft soil, after ong 
day’s playing, 


Look on THIS Picture, 


Then on THAT. 





Bradley’s Patent Socket Bridge as it always appears 
in any soil. 

Bradley’s Croquet has been recognized among ex- 
pert players for several years, as THE BEST EVER 
MADE. We have made Croquet longer than any 
other manufacturer now in the market in this coun- 
try, and having constantly endeavored to improve our 
processes we claim that in respect to workmanship 
and material we equal, at least, any other. This be- 
ing allowed, we claim without fear of contradiction, 
the above strong statement that ours is the best, be- 
cause in addition to the good qualities of all others, 
our goods have the patented improvements that cap 
be made by no other manufacturer. Our principal 
improvements are the PATENT SOCKET HINGES 
and INDEXICAL BALLS. The above cuts speak 
for the socket hinges as regards rigidity and upright- 
ness, but they have the additional advantages of Leing 
readily replaced, after having been removed from the 
ground for mowing, or to allow it to be used for other 
purposes, as they are driven into the ground out of 
the way of carriages, etc. 

The indexical balls are painted in such manner as 
to indicate the side to which each ball belongs as 
well as the individual player. As these improve- 
ments are provided without any additlonal expense 





to the purchaser there ought to be no dcubt what 
Croquet to purchase. 
No Croquet has our patented improvements unless 


put up in a chestnut box with the following trade 





*ritdleys 
SP ee 
ROQUET? 
| Staal “fw 

We PATD Anite 


The Standard Rules for the Game in America. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. Croquet, its Principles and Rales, 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- | 


ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful | 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of | 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 


hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room. gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 


| 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— | 


will be sold with the house if desired. An apportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15.000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 

14— 





ALL SEEKING 
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Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CrrcuLaTion RATES 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST PUSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, 50centsincloth. Addrese 
T. C, EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 





| NEW. GATES 


den walk in summer, and is equally pleasant in the 
| parlor at all seasons, 


By Prov. A. Rover, the acknowledged authority for 
the Game in America. 

Croquet loses more than one half the popularity it 
would otherwise have, in consequence of the igno- 
rance of the large majority of players concerning the 
correct rules and fine points of the game. PROF. 
Rover’s MANUAL or Croquer has passed through 
twelve large editions, and without doubt is now the 
standard authority in this country on a greater num-~ 
ber of grounds than all other codes of rules. Every 
set of Croquet in this list is provided with these rules 
—a book of 75 pages, profusely illustrated with dia- 


grams including numerous problems for beginners, 


which afford much instruction to some who are not 
beginners. Also in the last edition thé'new star dia- 


gram for setting the bridges; the best design ever 


used, 
Price only 10 cents by mail. 


If you do not find an assortment of these goods for 


examination at your dealers, send for a description 
list to the manufacturers, 


The best companion to Croquet— 







It may be played on the lawn, the piazza or the gar- 


Remember the name, and inquire for the game. 
For the RAINY DAYS and CHILLY EVENINGS 


at the SEA SIDE or MOUNTAINS, secure some of 
BRADLEYS GAMES, or send for a complete illus- 
trated catalogue from which you may order by mail. 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 


Publisher and Manufacturer of Home Amusements 


Sp) ingfield, Mass. 
25—4t 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN GERMANY. 


Deak JouRNAL:—I read, some months ago, 
with greatest interest, your report of the Wo- 
man’s Congress in New York. The points dis- 
cassed are of much import to our cause. The 
etatements are correct, and I regret deeply your 
not having sent delegates to our meeting in 
Stuttgart, to pave the way for that sort of ar- 
gument, from which we cowardly shrunk, out 
of fear of public opinion that denies ladies 
the right to look to their own affairs and try to 
amend their position. 

Many a woman feels in the depth cf her 
heart the degrada‘ion of her position, and has 
not the moral courage to give utterance to her 
ailments. Here in the South of Germany in 


particular, where the husband regards the | 


wife as a useful housekeeper, for whore society 
he does not care, it would be time to rouse in 
women that spirit of indignation, that dis- 


dains to be the partner of man’s life on such | 


terms. No matter how agreeable and accom- 
plished she is, he will prefer his club house. 


You will have read the novel, “Only a Girl,” | 


by Wilhelmine von Hillern. Well, this gifted 
lady told me herself, that her husband went 
to the club the first evening they spent in their 
own home, to accustom her to his ways, and 
continued to do so for fifteen years, until he be- 
came, as it were, a stranger to wife and chil- 
dren. 

An English clergyman said to me yesterday 
that he ought to preach acrusade against these 
habits which undermine the family, and I 
think myself it would be the fittest sermon, if 
men went to church. People here havea great 
prejudice against American ladies, who, I am 
confident however, know better how to tame 
their husbands, than these virtuous German 
ladies who submit to everything. 

I must, however, give you some good news 
of us, to throw light on this theme. 


as Custos of the Museum of Art at the Uni- 
versity of Kiel. Such an office never was held 
by women, the fact of the government giving 
her the office, makes it the more honorable and 
remarkable; for, as it is, people say, as long 
as there are men to do a thing, it will be bet- 
ter done by them, and women may knit, 

We have much indulged in praise of our 
small German Courts, these hundred years 
gone by, and still we have much blame to lay 
at their door with regard to the position of wo- 
men, for these Courts admitted men of learn- 
ing, and do still continue to admit them, while 
refusing their wives admittance, and thus it 
has become a matter of habit, that the husband 
is fit for a society which excludes his wife. 
Partnership is at an end there. It proves that 
a woman cannot share the position of her hus- 
band, and leaves her to look out for society 
adapted to her capabilities. 

She has done so, and thus you may witness 
a gathering of women around a table covered 
with sweets, chatting on their domestic trou- 
bles. It does seem to me, that in our time 
we might do away with the cause as well as 
with the consequence and give ladies access to 
reading-rooms and libraries. 

The Grand duchess of Baden, is a charming 
lady, graceful, urbane and humane, and means 
well ; but it seems that she has not always 
good advice, and thus she is against any rights 
of ‘vomen, and would have them excluded 
from ieaching in public schools, and force 
them to gain their livelihood in other depart- 
ments open to the sex. She labors under 
the misapprehension, that Baden is a rich 
country, where parents provide for their daugh- 
ters. Marie Antoinette thought the Parisians 
might eat the piecrust, when starving. Well, 
and would it satisfy these young women, to 
eat the bread of idleress at their father’s table, 
while any stir is in them, to be helpful in the 
work ordained to be carried on by the chil- 
dren of Adam ? 

Mrs. Emma Laddey, a member of the Wo- 
man’s societies in Germany, has published a 
book, called, “Aus dem Reiche der Frau,” 
“The Sphere of Womanhood,” dedicated to Ol- 
ga, Queen of Wurtemberg, and read by this 
haughty Princess, before she submitted to have 
it inscribed to her. Mrs. Laddey was thus com- 
pelled to write with much caution ; a task, she 
has fulfilled admirably, for it has not prevented 
her saying all she had to say with regard tc 
Woman’s Rights before the law, and Woman’s 
Right to labor She praises in particular the 
School for Industrial Art in Munich, as being 
the first school of that kind, and proving very 
beneficial, so many ladies turning a little tal- 
€nt that way to account, which thrown on Art, 
would have proved a failure. Mrs, Laddey’s 
book contains many hints of that kind, useful 
to American readers. 

Schools of Art might be spread to any 
amount and never suffice the demand, for who- 
soever has been in Pompeii, wil! judge how 
far off we are from that climax of good taste, 
prevalent amongst the Greeks. While the sys- 
tem of Froebel is the first step on the ladder 
we have to climb, we ought uot to neglect to 
follow up the stimulus given us by that great 
reformer and try to reach the top. We may 
be sure that the culture we give to man, that 
way, will tell on our social position ; for duly 
to appreciate Woman, requires refinement 
that cannot be obtained in any other way. 
Therefore let us begin at the root of the evil, 
the training and education of our children. 

Carisruke, AmeELy Botte. 


The Prus- 
sian minister, Mr. Falk, has appointed a lady | 


THE OBJECT OF DRESS. 
I went, yesterday, into the studio of an art- 


ist, to look for decorations for a school-room. 
There were a great many statues, statuettes, 


busts, torsos, gods and godesses, naked and 
| 


clad, winged and otherwise. 

As Il went in, the silence and seriousness 
that seemed to pervade the room struck me 
forcibly ; but the faces seemed to talk inaudi- 
bly, and to question each other. 

Here stood the Huntress Diana, her bow 
in her right band, her quiver at ber back, her 
sandaled foot indicating speed in the chase, 
and swift return. With her left hand she re- 
strained the springing deer at her side. Her 
bow seemed worn simply as a badge of oilice. 
She had, apparently, caught the wild crea- 
ture without hurting it with her arrows. 
Here was strength without ferocity. They 
were separated in the person of Woman. Glo- 
rious prophecy! 

Near her etood Apollo, with dignity in his 
| face and grace in his mein that made it diffi- 
| cult to believe the bad stories they tell of him, 

or that he had but lately killed and flayed his 
| enemy. 

The Night floated on the air, shadowing 
herself with her mantle. With lifted hands, 
she held it aloft above her head, while it fell 
behind and around her, spreading into the 
shape of a seashell. Her feet reposed, one 
upon another, her body bending to the rhythm 
of dreams, like the lovely modulations of “a 
melody that’s sweetly played in tune.” 

How a garment round the beautiful figure 
suggests safety, peace and home! But these 
poor, naked figures, their nakedness suggested 
atime when the word home was unknown, 
and war and hate and cruelty were every day 
companions of our race. When the beauty of 
Woman meant fear, and that of Man robbery. 
Yes! Our clothing was intended to bind the 
race in unity in another sense than as male and 
female. 

Her tunic shields the Diana and makes her 
a Hunter; while his, mantle shrouds the 
Apollo and converts him from a fierce animal 
into a Teacher of Mankind. 

Here, then, is the true solution of the dress 
problem, the same which Celia Burleigh point- 
ed out in her essay on this subject, last No- 
vember. Our dress should tend to lessen the 
difference between human beings as male and 
female, and turn the attention aside from it, 
expressing at the same time, more fully, our 
union as helpers of each other through true 
brotherly love, which leads to salvation. 

L. A. R. K. 


BOSTON DOINGS. 


“And catch the manners living as they rise.” 

Such a lovely, breezy morning,after so much 
chilly, disagreeable weather, one appreciates 
such heavenly sunlight. 

It is school time. Hownice all the children 
look, and how happy! If the young ladies be- 
hind whom I walk, knew some one was watch- 
ing for something to say to the readers of the 
JOURNAL, they would at least converse a lit- 
tle more grammatically. 

“Oh, Jenny,” says one, “here is ‘I love B. 
R., on the corner of Grail and Finch street,’ 
right on your geography. Do you, really?” 

“There! May Finney did that. She sits 
next me, you know.”’ 

“TI do believe she thinks of little else but the 
boys,’’ was the reply. 

‘May Finney did that.” 

Poor child! the grammar abroad, I thought. 
She is undoubtedly related tothe woman who 
complained to her minister “That she had 
worked so hard she could neither lay nor set.” 
She, as all school ma’ams can testify, is blessed 
with a large family of children to whom prac- 
tical grammar is about as indigestible as the 
famous pudding the Dorchester giant threw 
to his “‘wife and children three.” The author 
of that pleasant little story promised another, 
and as this pudding stone still remains a mys- 
tery to me, I do not quite receive the story of 
the giant. He might have lived at the same 
time with the great megatherium and the ar- 
madillo, whose fossil remains cut such a figure 
now, side by side with the dead birds at the 
Natural History rooms, Lilliput with Gulliver; 
as this I say still remains a mystery to me, I 
hope that the good doctor will not forget the 
children are waiting. 

I wonder if it is one of Nature’s laws that, 
as the world grows older, plants and animals 
will become correspondingly small? What 
ever-increasing wonders that will cause! 
What gigantic minds the Lilliputs of future 
days must have to imagine the past. They 
must necessarily grow out of themselves and 
so evolve another sphere with larger capabili- 
ties, and thus the world will go on, furnishing 
a never-ending round of enjoyable wonders. 

To return tg the pudding stone. While I 
was discussing it and had left Jenny and her 
companions far behind, studious little Clara 
met me, with eyes cast down, hurrying and 
studying her geography with all her might. 
All I heard was: 

“In the Southwest corner of Asia.” 

What was in that corner that so interested 
the little maid? Arabia, to be sure, the land 
of the Ishmaelite. Would his hand be always 
against every man’s* I thought. Would he 








not sometime confess that Christ isthe Lord ? 
Gracelessly and graciously my thoughts ran 
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By this time I was in the neighborhood of 

a depot, where I observed a lady in gray— 

please do not read gay—clothing. 

| shawl, dress, gloves. And face? yes; face 
gray with determination. 

“I will.report you, sir,” she was saying to a 
hackman “If you had not my trunk I would 
walk as I did before on such an ocvasion.’’ 

I could but look inquiringly to know what 
| had so steeled ber heart to one of the prides 
| of this modern Athens, this great city seated 


| so magnificently on so many hills, this city of 


|churches and charities. She told me very 
quietly—this lady in gray—while the coach- 
| man waited, how shabbily she had been treat- 
| ed by— 

“Not me, ma’am, I only obeys orders, 
ma’am.” 

“True,” she says, ‘‘I have his number, I will 
report him at head quarters and see if, after a 
lady has waited fifteen minutes for another 
train due, he said in five,—waited, to accom- 
modate him, in this disagreeeble place, I will 
see if she is to get into such a ragged, filthy 
carriage as this.” She grew grayer as she 
talked. 

Oh, ye unprotected females! I thought, 
when there is a woman at the head of the po- 
lice force of this goodly city, all these wrongs 
shall be righted; and I got into a street car. 
Soberly, though, this treatment to ladies is 
not to be tolerated. 

“Havea hack, ma’am?” “Step right this 
way.” “Any baggage ?” 

The lady gets into a comfortable vehicle and 
waits and wonders what has become of the 
coachman. He comes after a long time, and 
in the blandest way, begs the lady just to step 
| into this other carriage. It may be a rumb- 
ling old omnibus filled to overflowing with 
people and satchels, and she must be rattled 
all over the city, or, as in this other case, a 
dirty, ragged old coach. 

Walk, ladies, and send your baggage by ex- 
press. This will soon teach them better man- 
ners. The car was not over crowded; plenty 
of room for two “bread-and-butter school 
girls,’ to exhibit their ribbons, rings and 
flounces. 

At the risk of being called “Quilpish” I 
must be allowed to say how much more inter- 
esting these “would-be’’ young ladies would 
be without their riggings. School is no place 
for showy dress. Huge rings, fit only for 
snobs, will never be seen on the fingers of 
nice girls. A clean calico dress is preferable 
toa silk one flounced and furbelowed; the 
taste for rolling hoops to eyes; even false syn- 
tax to vulgar manners. Here is Beach Street 
and the Young Woman’s Christian Associa- 
tion Rooms, where I am to try for a house- 
keeper. I live in the country and my wife 
usually manages these matters, but she wishes 
me to enquire for her this morning. 

“Good morning, ma’am.” 

“Good morning, sir,’’ responds the very 
quiet looking presiding officer at a well-order- 
ed desk, “what can I do for you this morn- 
ing?” 

“TI am in search of a housekeeper, can you 
help me to one? I want some one to cook, 
wash, iron, help with the children and, if she 
has any leisure, assist a little with the sewing.” 
“Oh, one for general housework.” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” : 

‘‘What wages do you give?” 

“Three dollars.” 

“No, sir; the Association only supplies mor- 
tal ability.” 

1 took my hat, sadder but wiser. Next time 
I encounter that quiet woman I will send — 
my wife. D. 











FIVE MINUTES SPEECH FOR SUFFRAGE. 


Every boy or girl born in the United States 
is a child of the state and nation. The le- 
gitimate children of the state and nation are 
citizens of the state and nation. Therefore 
women are citizens. 

But they have never been recognized as 
such. The sons have pronounced the daugh- 
ters illegitimate! Might has decided rights; 
and the rights, privileges, and immunities of 
citizenship have been withheld from women 
until the minds even of noble men and wo- 
men shrink from the thought of Woman’s 
having any national responsibility, recogni- 
tion or rights. 

Even those who favor Woman’s advance- 
ment and admit that she ought to havea 
voice as regards her own property, often say 
that “Women can never have the ballot until 
they make themselves wortby. of it; until 
they are educated up to it.” 

Without a word as to whether men are ed- 
ucated up to it, I reply, give Woman the bal- 
lot, and she will be educated up to it; not in 
an hour nor in a day, but it will prove a more 
powerful and a more speedy educator than 
the world has ever known. I often hear it 
said that “Woman will never have the ballot 
until she devotes herself to something besides 
dress and show.” Treated as illegitimate 
children by brothers and sisters, and encour- 
aged ky the parent, women have for so many 
generations been irresponsible as regards every 
high and noble objectin life. It is no wonder 
they have sought recognition as daughters of 
Fashion, who is ever ready to recognize all, 
worthy or unworthy, who will bow at her 





' from one thing to another. 
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| sponsible for the well-being of her country, 

| and Fashion's followers will be few. 

, When I seek to educate ladies into a more 

| healthful and more sensible style of dress, and 
hold up to their view such women as Maria 

Mitchell, Sallie Holley and others whom they 
| know, and whose clothing is free, unostenta- 
| tious and comparatively healthful, it is often 

said : 
“Well, they can afford to dress so, because 
| they are somebody.” 
| Yes, God has made them somebody. He 
| has given them the divine intelligence which 
men cannot control nor legislate away: aud 
| their dress and appointments are subservient 
to the woman. 

Now I say, make every woman “somebody,” 
by giving her the ballot, and it will not be 
| long before each and all will recognize their 
responsibility, accept the situation and aim to 
make themselves all they are capable of be 
ing; we shall have aconsequent improvement 
in men as well as women, and an elevation of 
the entire race. 


lot, as much as women need it for themselves. 
Mrs. E. P. Miuuer, M. D. 
41 West 26th St., New York. 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF CHICACO. 





The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will commence 


on Range =f October 6, 1874, and continue twenty 
weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies desiring a 
thorough medical education first-class facilities for 
its accomplishment. Dissecting material abundant; 
hospital! and clinical advantages unsurpassed. MARKY 
H. THOMPSON, M. D., Corresponding See'y , 358 
W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 





Mrs. Linus Belcher’s 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


The best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indian 
recipe, will eradicate all humors, which is one cause 
of great suffering, makes new blood, and strengthens 
the whole system. Three bottles will convince the 
most skeptical, hundreds will testify. Write for cir- 
cular and testimonials. Inquire for Mrs, Belcher’s 
Female Cure. Sold by all druggists. Price $1, or six 
bottles $5. MRS. LINUS BELCHER, 

25 eowly Randolhh, Mass, 





THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Will open on Thursday, October 1, 1874, and will con- 
tinue twenty-two weeks. 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 
1435 North 19th St., Phila. 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY, 
1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Diehl, 
4—ly 
BUY THE Best. 
SNOW’S 
Round Pointed Pens. 


Fine, medium and broad points, suitable for every 
description of writing. Sample gross by mail for 
$1.50. Ladies wanted as canvassers. Address, 

M. A. SNOW, 
li— 3 Tremont PLAcsg, Boston. 
JUST RECEIVED FROM 
VIOTOR KULLBERG, London, 


A large invoice of FINEST 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


f 2 
(Ea KULLBERG Bal) Split Seconds Watches and 
C ‘ Chronographs, 


These are the Watches exhibited 
in Vienna, last fall, by Mr. Kullberg, 
, who was the only recipient of the 
Highest Award in that department. 
SOLE 


Wm. Bond & Son, 487, 


11 CONGRESS STREET. 
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ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 

Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
in May, 1878, we are now prepared with an entire 
stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES of 


Parlor, Chamber, 
Dining Room, 
and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & C0., 





Men need that women should have the bal- | 
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New Church Music Book, 


The Leader !! 


By H. R. Patwer and L. O. Ewenson, 


the most successful Charch Music Book makers of 
the day. Will be ready in August, and will contais 
the usual Singing School Course, and a large amount 
of new and choice music for Choirs, Conventions and 
Singing Classes Specimen pages now ready, and 
will be mailed, post-free, on application. 


Price $1.38 or $12.00 per dozen. 
The Emerson New Method 


FOR REED ORGANS. 
By L. ©. EMERSON AND W. 8. B. MATTHEWS, 62.50. 
One of the Newest and very best of the New Methods. 


GU DEIN TH ART OF SINGING. 


By Geo. Le Orgeod. $4.00. 
| New and. very superior book for Voice Training. 


| Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 


Translated from the riawra German edition by 
| J.C. D. PARKER, Price $2.00. 
l'repared expressly for the Leipsiec Conservatory, 
andis a complete and reliable Grammar of Compo. 
sition. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo. Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo, 
.. Boston. 711 Br'dway, New York, 


WONDERFUL 





| 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


| 
DIRECT FROM PARIS, 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. Mass. 


Call early. Send for Price List. 
24—ly 


1840. 1874. 
A FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Ww* invite the special attention of our reasiera te 
that favorite home remedy, 


PAIN-KILLER! 





It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period, there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the Pain-KiLLeR; but, while some extol it 
as aliniment, they knew but little of its power in eas- 
ing pain when taken internally; while others use it 
internally with great success, but are equally ignorant 
of its healing virtues when applied externally. We 
therefore wish to say to all, that it is equally suecess- 
ful, whether used internally or externally; and it 
stands to-day unrivalled by all the great catalogue of 
Family Medicines. It is sufficient evidence of its vir- 
tues as a standard medicine, to know that it is now 
usedin all parts of the world, and that its sale is con. 
stantly increasing. No curative agent has had such 
widespread sale, or given such universal satisfaction. 


Davis’ Pary-Ki_Ler is a pur ly vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and witha care that insures the most perfect uniform- 
ity in the medicine; and, while it is a most efficient 
remedy for pain, it isa perfectly safe medicine, even 
in the most unskilful hands, and has been tested in 
every variety of climate, and by alnost every nation 
known to Americans, 





It is eminently a FAMILY Mepicrne; and, by be- 
ing kept ready for immediate resort, will save many 
an hour of suffering, and many a dollar in time and 
doctors’ bills, 


After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the most 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues from persons of 
the highest character and responsibility. Physicians 
of the first respectability recommend it as a most ef- 
fectual preparation for the extinction of pain, It is 
not only the best remedy ever known for Bruises, 
Cuts, Burns, &c., but for Dysentery, or Cholera, or 
any sort of bowel complaint, it is a remedy unsur- 
passed for efficiency and rapidity of action. In the 
great cities of India, and other hot climates, it has be- 
come the standard medicine for all such complaints, 
as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints and other 
kindred disorders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, 
Asthma and Rheumatic difficulties, it has been prov- 
ed by the most abundant and convincing testimony to 
be an invaluable medicine. 


We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 
up. 





The STAIN occasioned by external application of the 
Pary-Ki.er is easily removed by washing in alco- 
hol. 


Beware of all Imitations. 





411 Washington Street. 
5— 


1 





MILLER'S BATH HOTEL, 


The most desirable place in the city for ladies to find 
nice rooms and good board, in a first-class location, 
at moderate prices. Address for terms, 


E. P. MILLER, 
87, 39 & 41 Wost 26th St. New York Oity.| 





shrine. Give Woman the ballot, make her re- 


27—13t 


The Pain-Killer is sold by all respectable druggists 
throughout the United States and foreign countries. 


Prices—25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00 per bottle. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, 


PROVIDENCE, B. L. 
25—13t 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and 8t. Louis, July 4, 1874. — 
ane NOTICE. 


subscribers who are etillin arrears for the Woman's 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
hel receipt 
paper will be the al 


————_ 


Eaon eubecriber wil! find the date at which hie eub- 


soription expires on bis paper. When he payshisan- | 
peal wutncrition, the changed date of the paper will 
hie rece! pt 





WORK DURING VACATION. 


Hundreds of Woman Suffragists will spend | 
the next two months away from their homes. 
This time, in the new p!aces, can be made of 
essentia! service for our ideas, if each person 
will take a set of Suffrage tracts to lend, and 
cause them to be read, and then talked over 
afterwards. 

In many out-of-the-way places, which are 
the resort of thoee who eeck real rest, our | 
question is entirely new. If attention is 
called to it, in the witty and convincing way 
in which it is done by each of our tracts, there 
will surely result a large increase of intelligent 
understanding on the subject. The opportu. 
nity should not be lost, Copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL, also should be circulated, 
and new subscribers solicited for three montis 
ora year. Let every friend of Suffrage pro- 
cure at once a supply of these documents, 
and make the most of them for the next few 
weeks. L. 8. 


ANOTHER SIN AGAINST JUSTICE. 


If republics were ungrateful, in the old time, 
they are not less so in the new. When this 
country was at its bitterest need for clean 
strong hands to help rid it of the Slavery, 
which was sapping its life, Abby Kelly, 
young, strong, with a clear intellect and a 
high sense of justice, left the school where she 
was teaching, and gave all she had; time, 
strength, money, for the slave’s sake. 

I met her at one of the Anti-slavery fairs, 
which were then held every year in Faneuil 
Hall. She was looking so ill and suffering 
that lasked if she were ill? ‘‘Oh no,” said she. 
“But I have left my little daughter with my 
husband's sister in New Hampshire, and I feel 
as though I should die. But I have done it, 
for the sake of the mothers whose babies are 
sold away from them.’’ In that spirit, no mat- 
ter what it cost her, she held nothing back. 

When the long strife was over, and Slavery 
abolished, the country gathered its new laurels, 
proud of the great boon which had been 
earned for it. But what did it do for Abby 
Kelly Foster. 

First it took her house and land, and sold 
them at public auction, solely because she 
stood for justice for women, as she had stood 
for justice to the slave; because she demand- 
ed that the property ot women should be held 
as sacred as that of men; and that it should 
not be taken from women, any more than it is 
from men, without their consent. 

It was for the application of the very foun- 
dation principle of our government, that she 
was contending. All the same, the city of 
Worcester disgraced itself, soiled its historic 
page, and sold the home of her one woman 
whose name History will gratefully preserve. 

When the shameful deed was done it was 
proposed to give Mrs. Foster a shelter in the 
“Home for Aged Women.” 

To this Abby Kelly Foster replied, “If I 
am turned out of the house which we have 
built by little and little, which is hallowed to 
me by joy and sorrow, by life and death, by 
all the nameless ties which make a home sa 
cred, no roof shall ever shelter me. I will 
go up and down the streets of the city of Wor- 
cester, and upbraid every man I meet, with 
his sin against justice and against the very es- 
sence of Republican Government.” 

The city of Worcester holds the deed of that 
home. And last week, one week before the 
Fourth of July, the same city sold Mrs. Fos- 
ter’s cow, and means to continue to sell all 
the earnings of her life time, to gather money 
enough to pay for the protection (*) that city 
gives to Mrs. Foster. 

Worcester is the home of Geo. F. Hoar, whose 
name is a tower of strength and stands for jus- 
tice. What will he do, in this trial hour, to re- 


| extra-constitutional and unlimited 
Uuder this ruling, if women should ever con- | 


Legislature has thus already manifested | theless, was taken from the table, and discussed | 


its intention that the decision of the 
School Committee of Boston, like thoes of 
each of the boards elected by the people to 
serve as their representatives in the govern- 
ment of the city, should be conclusive upon 


at considerable length. Its chief opponents 
were Hon. Andrew J. Bailey of Charlestown 
| and Hon. Moody Merrill, who came in late, 
no doubt fondly dreaming that “all was quiet | 


the prologue, but I doubt whether I shall see 
or bear anything more interesting than the 
meeting of the “Q. C’s” on Saturday evening. 
This cabalistic combination of letters is the 
name of a literary society, composed exclu- 


the subject of the right of any person to@ | onthe Potomac.” After an hour and a half’s | sively of ladies belonging to the University. 


seat as a member thereof; and that no question 
of law or fact involved in that decision should 
be open to revision by judicial proceedings. 
This is one of the most extraordinary eva- 
sions of a clear judicial duty that has ever dis- 
graced our legal annals. It is virtually say- 
ing that the Boston School Committee is 


| superior to the Constitution of Massachusetts, 


and that the Legislature has vested it with 
powers. 


stitute a majority, they might put out the 
men only because they are men. The Spring- 
field Republican well says : 

Entirely apart from the question of women’s 
rights, we beg to observe that this decision 
touches the very foundation stones of men’s 
rights. Are we to understand that the school 
committee is an imperium in imperio, within 
the sacred circle of which the supreme court 
itself cannot assert the constitution and the 
bill of righte—this paragraph, for instance # 

Article IX. All elections ought to be free; and all 


the inhabitants of this commonwealth, having such 
qualifications as they «hell establish by their frame of 
goverument, have an equal right to elect officers, and 
to be elected, for public employments. 


It will be remembered that this same court 
not long since declared that there was nothing 
in “such qualifications as they shall establish 
by their frame of government,” that is, in the 
constitution, repugnant to Woman’s eligibility 
to the school committee. We submit that the 
court has betrayed and surrendered an inalien- 
able right, 

It is due to solicitor Healy, to say that he 
agreed with the counsel for the petitioners that 
the only question to be argued was whether 
women under the laws of the Commonwealth 
were eligible to election on the School Board ? 
and not to discuss the prerogatives of the 
Board, nor was that question discussed by Mr. 
Healy. But the Supreme Court insisted upon 
having that point introduced and then decided 
on that point alone. H. B. B. 


—_ — 2ce.-.-!mUmUmUlUCUNC 


BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE CHECKMATED. 


The greatest practical victory for Woman’s 
Rights ever achieved in Massachusetts was 
won at the State House on the two closing 
days of thesession, It is due to the history 
of our Movement that the facts should be re- 
corded. , 

On Monday morning, June 29), the decision 
of the Supreme Court on the petition of Lu- 
cia Peabody, refusing a Mandamus on the 
ground that the Boston School Committee 
were the sole judges of the qualifications of 
theirown members, was rendered. In the 
House of Representatives, that same after- 
noon, the discussion of the Governor’s veto 
of the liquor question being ended and the 
yeas and nays having been called, Mr. John E. 
Fitzgerald moved to lay the order of the day 
on the table. Mr. Loring of Fitchburg ob- 
jected, under the impression that Mr. Fitzger- 
ald was going to offer a new liquor bill, but 
was promptly corrected by the latter gentle- 
man who said, “There is no rum in the bill I 
am about to offer, which will meet the objec- 
tion of the gentleman from Fitchburg.” A 
vote wasthen demanded and carried, ayes 110 
nays 39. 

Mr. Fitzgerald then moved to take from 
the table the report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee ‘‘inexpedient to legislate” on the order 
directing that Committee to enquire if the 
laws of the Commonwealth prohibited women 
from serving on School Boards. This motion 
was carried by acclamation. Mr. Fitzgerald 
then moved to substitute for the report of the 
Committee of the Judiciary the following bill. 


Be it enacted, &c.,—That no person shall 
be deemed ineligible to serve on a School 
Committee by reason of sex. 


Mr. Fitzgerald then said that the original re- 
port of the Judiciary Committee had been 
made under the impression that the Supreme 
Court would finally decide the question on 
the petition of Miss Peabody. But, this day, 
the Supreme Court has seut down its rescript 
on that petition, deciding that the School 
Committee were the sole judges of the quali- 
fications of their own members, and refusing 
to decide whether, under the laws of the 
Commonwealth, women were eligible. He 





kindle reverence for human rights, to renew the 
fast fading sense of justice, and to save the 
honor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts ? 
No man can be silent and be innocent. L. s. 


 _ce- - SiC 


THE SUPREME COURT DECISION. 


In the case of Lucia M. Peabody vs. the 
School Committee of the City of Boston, the 
Supreme Judicial Court last Monday morning 
sent down the following rescript, dismissing 
the petition of Miss Peabody. The rescript is 
as follows : 

The court has no jurisdiction to determine 
the question stated by the parties for its decis- 
ion. The authority conferred by section 24 
of the revised charter of the city of Boston 
upon the Board of Aldermen, the Common 
Council and the School Committee, ‘to decide 
upon all questions relative to the qualifications, 

elections and returns of their members,” is 
analagous to the authority conferred by the 
condition, in like words, upon each branch cf 
the general court, and is the same that has 
been conferred by the Legislature upon either 
branch of the City Council of most, if not all, 
the cities incorporated since the Legislature 


said he had consulted the Judiciary Committee 
of which he was himself a member, and the 
Committee were unanimously in favor of his 
bill, under the existing circumstances. He 
hoped that the bill would receive the unani- 
mous approval of all the members of the House 
and be passed through its various stages forth- 
with. 

The Bill was passed without any further 
discussion, by an almost unanimous vote. 
Mr. Fitzgerald then moved that all the rules 
of the House be suspended so that the Bill 
could be passed through its various readings, 
and be sent at once to the Senate, which was 
done. The Bill was at once taken into the 
Senate and placed upon itstable. Gen. Banks 
was prepared to move to take up that after- 
noon. But we understand that Hon. Moody 
Merrill (Miss Peabody’s competitor on the 





| School Committee), quietly took the Bill from | 
the table on the plea of wishing to examine | 


it, and kept it in his pocket. 


At 10 a. m., Tuesday, the Senate reassem.- | 
was invested by the Constitution in 1820, with | bled for its final session. Mr. Moody Merrill | 
power to establish city governments. The | was unaccountably absent; but the bill, never- | unless the Baccalaureate sermon be considered 


debate the bill was passed to first, second | 
| and third reading, and was engrossed under a | 
| suspension of the rules. The vove was so over- 
whelmingly strong, that it may be said to have 
| passed the Senate also by acclamation. 
Mr. Fitzgerald himself took the bill to be | 
| engrossed at the Secretary's office during the | 
noon recess. In the afternoon it came up | 
| again in both branches, and was enacted. The | 
Clerk took it straight to the Governor, and in 
the presence of the ubiquitous Mr. Fitzgerald, 
Governor Talbot signed the bill. Thus it be- 
came a law. 

This important act of legislation was carried 
through in the fastest time on record, Hon. 
Moody Merrill to the eontrary notwithstanding. 

That same Tuesday, at precisely 7.30 P. M., 
Mr. John E. Fitzgerald who, by a strange and 
Providential coincidence is also a member of 
the Boston School Committee, appeared at its 
meeting armed with the new law, in the enact- 
ment of which he had taken so leading a part: 
No sooner was business opened than he rose 
cheerfully from his seat and asked if it was in 
order to read a paper? Rev. Dr. Lothrop and 
Mr. 0’ Kane objected, suspecting Mr. Fitzger- 
ald’s intent. But Mr. Flint asked that permis- 
sion be given to proceed, which was granted, 
and Mr. Fitzgerald read the law, and then said 
that the ladies, who had been elected to seats 
at this Board, had striven, by every means with- 
in their power, to have the legality of their 
election to this Board defined by the highest 
tribunal in the Commonwealth ; but in vain. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was then about to offer an 
order declaring the ladies entitled to their 
seats, when one member raised a point of or- 
der that permission had only been granted to 
read a paper, but not to proceed further, The 
Chair ruled the point well taken. 

Mr. Carter of Ward 13, moved that the 
rules be suspended so that Mr. Fitzgerald 
should proceed; but the Board refused to do 
80, and the matter was postponed to the next 
meeting of the Board. When Mr. Fitzgerald 
took his seat he romarked that he had expected 
just such action and was not disappointed. 

It remains to be seen whether the Boston 
School Committee propose to defy public 
sentiment by continuing their arbitrary ex- 
clusion of their fellow members. If they do, 
the people will settle their case at the next 
election. 

In conclusion we cannot refrain from con- 
gratulating Mr. John E. Fitzgerald upon his 
masterly parliamentary tactics and their tri- 








umphant success. He has made a record, of 
which his friends may be justly proud and 
has endeared himself to every friend of Equal 
Rights and Impartial Liberty. H. B. B. 





THE SEPARATE PRISON FOR WOMEN. 


We congratulate our readers upon the final 
passage of the law providing a separate refor- 
matory prison for women under the manage- 
ment of women, and also upon the appropria 
tion of $300,000 for carrying the law inte ef- 
fect. This wise and humane act, in connec- 
tion with the equally beneficent law giving 
married women greater control of their proper- 
ty, &c., and the still more important law aflirm- 
ing Woman’s right to hold office on School 
Boards, will go far toward redeeming the Leg- 
islature from the disgrace which a majority of 
the Massachusetts Senate incurred by their ac- 
tion on the subject of Woman Suffrage. It is 
significant to note how generally the men who 
voted for and against Suffrage, voted also for 
and against every other measure for the eleva- 
tion of Woman. There were, however, excep- 
tions sufficiently numerous to turn the scale in 
our favor upon all other questions than Suf- 
frage. But we hope that the constituents of 
such men as Verry of Worcester and Lathrop 
of Springfield, will never again elect them to 
the Senate. These men have not shown in 
their discussions the respect for women to which 
the people of Massachusetts are accustomed. 

H. B. B. 





GIRL GRADUATES Gy ytcHIcaN UNIVER- 


My first visit to this beautiful State of Mich- 
igan, on the occasion of the Commencement 
exercises of the University, isto me full of 
interest. 

Were I an artist in word-painting I would 
like to describe the beauty of the University 
grounds, the shady avenues of Ann Arbor, 
and the woods and hills and gently undulat- 
ing emerald fields around, as they appear in 
this glorious June weather, the time of roses 
and of perfect days! 

But to me the chief interest is the student 
life every where seen, and the crowning grace 
of all is that “girls as well as boys” pass and 
repass in the campus and through the Uni- 
versity halls, equally at home, happy and free, 
serenely indifferent to the deliverances of 
Drs. Clarke and Holland and others of that | 
ilk, while enjoying the advantages of this 
model Alma Mater; this true mother, who re- 
ceives and takes care of all her children with- 
out partiality. 

The Commencement exercises are not yet, 











| 
| 
| 
| 





Having two young friends, who were mem- 
bers, I was admitted by special privilege. Be- 
ing the last meeting of the year there was 
less formality than usual; the literary exer- 


| cises were shorter, and were supplemented 


by a supper. 

From the President, Miss Hamlin, we 
heard a very interesting address on the duty 
and relation of women of culture to society. 

Miss Sheldon recited a poem, “The Ama 
zons,” 80 admirable, and so appropriate to 
the columns of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL that 
I begged a copy to send you for insertion, but 
a reading will convey only,a faint impression 
compared with that produced by her earnest, 
thrilling voice. 

A history of the Society and a prophecy of 
the future of its members were very enter- 
taining, and were received with shouts of ap 
plause. 

Music and class songs alternated with the 
literary exercises, and afterwards there were 
strawberries and ice cream, music and danc- 
ing, fun and nonsense, and a good time gen- 
erally. 

I wish Dr. Clarke could have looked in upon 
them, as healthy and happy as a troop of milk- 
maids could be—full of life and enthusiasm, 
brimful, too, of classic lore,of mathematics 
and metaphysics and all the “ologies,” not to 
speak of pharmacy and jurisprudence. And 
yet, strange to say, we could discover no lack 
of feminine grace, no signs of “breaking 
down,” no sallow, cadaverous visages, no 
smell of midnight oil on their garments, tho’ 
all had recently passed through the ordeal of 
examinations, and had spent years in close, 
continuous study. 

Among them were Misses Hall, Hamlin, 
and Sheldon, the three lady seniors who were 
among the fourteen students selected from the 
class of seventy-four (some of whom were la- 
dies) to deliver orations at the Commence- 
ment. Here also was Miss White, the Ken- 
tucky girl who solved the problem, over which 
successive classes of students of the last fif- 
teen years have puzzled in vain; and Miss 
Lee, M. D., who led her class of sixty-five at 
her graduation from the Medical College in 
March, and who, i: is said, has already refused 
a salary of two thousand dollars a year as a 
teacher, preferring to practice. 

But time presses — Class Day and Com- 
mencement Day are upon us, of which you 
wil) probably hearfrom abler pens than mine. 
I will only add that all but one of ‘‘Q. C’s.” 
are enthusiastic advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage. A. E. DICKINSON. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE AMAZONS. 
BY MARY D, SHELDON, 
Delivered before the Q. C. Society of Michigan Univer- 
sity, June 19, 1874. 


Before us stand the mighty Amazons 

As free in every motion as the wind; 

Of noble hight, from whence their qneenly eyes 
Can glance command; with voices strong and sweet 
As many voicéd thunders of the sea. 

The glory of theirsunny, flowing hair 

Outshines the glory of their golden helms ; 

And, dread the sunlit ——e of their arms; 

But more the soul-lit splendor of their eyes. 

As fair as morning is their maidenhood, 

As terrible as tempest is their strength, 

Their proud achievements make a glowing page 
*Mid all heroic records of the past. 

But did the mighty Amazonian heart 

Forever cease to think, and plan, and dare, 

When ceased to plan and dare in noble wise 

The last of all the regnant Amazons? 

It perished not, but through the ages past 
Has thrilled our sex to thousand p 8 sublime, 
It throbbed in Carian Artemisia’s breast, 

What time, amid the thunder-storm of war. 
With heart unshook, she dared achievement high 
And won renown from Greek and Persian hosts, 
Zenobia had the Amazonian heart, 

Who ruled Palmyra with so perfect art, 

Until she shone as most resplendent gem 

In all the rich and jeweled Orient. 

Antigone possessed it, peerless Greek, 

Who stood alone against an unjust law, 
Resolved to suffer death before a wrong; 
Appealing but to justice and the gods; 
The glory of eternal truth and right 
Reflected in her starry, steadfast eyes. 

And these, and such as these, through all the years, 
Declare the noble race of Amazons 

Is not extinct; that freedom, truth and right 

Can thril) our hearts to deeds of high emprise. 
That slavery is not our heritage, 

But freedom, in its highest, noblest sense, 
Freedom! grandest watchword of the ages, 

And must its music never pass our lips? 

Freedom! highest goal of every nation! 

And must our feet be ever turned aside? 

My sisters, ah, my sisters! sit not down 

In weakness, meekly moaning for your wrongs, 
But up! and take the Amazonian heart. 

And aye! if need there be, take up their arms, 
And march you forth to win your liberty. 

Strike boldly with a brave, undaunted heart 

For grander freedom than you ever knew; 

For freedom from the customs that enchain, 

Till we forget our ancient heritage 

That made us queens of kings and not their elaves ; 
For freedom from the petty vanities 

That fritter into uselessness our lives; 

For freedom most of all from that weak wa 

In which we look to men for all our strength, 
Depend on them for eyes, and ears, and tongues, 
As though they were Creator, we but clay. 

Arise! and be as strong in thought and deed 

As now ye are in goodness and in love. 

Ye do not lack for goddesses to lead, 

For Truth herself has donned the captain’s helm; 
And do ye follow her where’er she guides, F 
Although she takes you to untrodden fields 

Afar from holy places of the past. 

Awake and list! dost hear the century’s Chimes 
Ring forth the hours that herald coming dawn? 
Dost see how swift the sceptered shadows fly 
Before the ruddy prophesies of morn? ‘ 

And how the crowns, that shone with stars by night 
Can show but tinsel to the truthful day? : 
Dost hear the rush and roar of coming life 
Exulting proudly in its youthful power? 

“Vive la Republique!’ all the people cry, 

In that stern voice which is a voice of God, 

And “Vive la Republique,” we should ery as well, 
And in the very same imperious tone. 

Awake! the century treads with step sublime 

To hights where Freedom waits the morning time, 
With justice sceptered, and with glory crowned, 
While far beneath her proud, pooh ee’ Bom feet, 
The thunder storms of war forever beat. 


WELL DONE UNIVERSALISTS. 


The Woman's Jovurnat exclaimed “wel} 
done” when a few weeks since, the Methodists 
of Michigan declared themselves in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. And now that the Wiscon- 
sin Universalists at their Annual Convention 
have done likewise, we must exclaim, “All hai] 
Universalists!” 

In the Occasional Sermon before that body, 
which met at Fort Atkinson, the first week in 
June, Rev. G. W. Lawrence advocated Woman 
Suffrage and at the meeting of the Council he 
offered the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, We regard the elective franchise 
as aright of the citizen that can legitimately 
be restricted only by insanity, imbecility or 
crime—such crime as deprives the perpetrator 
of his personal liberty, Therefore, 

Restloed, That the claim of women to exer- 
cise the right of suffrage is one, the justice of 
which we believe cannot be called in question. 

Resolved, That we make earnest effort to 
secure the enfranchisement of the women of 
Wisconsin at the earliest period possible. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to prepare and circulate petitions with 
this object in view—such petitions to be laid 
before our State Legislative body at its next 
session. 


Thus do the Universalists of Wisconsin join 
hands with the Methodists of Michigan in 
favor of Equal Rights for All. 

The Maine Universalist Convention last 
week decided to recognize the eligibility of 
women to the Christian ministry. 

We wish that we might say as much of the 
Universalists of Massachusetts. But not so. 
Tufts College is the only school in their denom- 
ination that is not open to women on the same 
terms astomen. It is a standing disgrace to 
+ the progressive denomination it misrepresents. 
Unless it awakes very soon and “goes for- 
ward,” it will be like Lot’s wife. And if the 
Universalists of this State weve asked to pass 
a resolution in favor of Woman Suffrage,—we 
fear that the mere introduction of such a re- 
solution would cause the hair on many heads 
to stand on end with horror. No matter; they 
will come to it ere long. 

We are glad to see the churches in so many 
places enlisting in our army, glad to hear that 
it is being proclaimed from the pulpit, and glad 
to know that our cause is making steady pro- 
gress. A. P. Fy 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rev. C. G. Ames has a new lyceum lecture on 
“The Modern Situation.” 

There are ninety-five lady students in at- 
tendance at the Michigan State University. 

Forty-five young ladies were graduated last 
week at the Cincinnati Normal School for 
teachers. 








Professor Farrar, of Vassar College, has 
been chosen President of the Women’s College 
at Milwaukee. 


George Sand says that “the saddest thing 
after the death of a beloved friend is the empty 
place at table.’’ 


Whittier will spend a part of the season at 
the Isle of Shoals. Rey. John Weiss is al- 
ready there, visiting Celia Thaxter. 


Ann K. Wilson, of Dunbarton, N. H., is 
ninety-eight years old, and there are four gen- 
erations of her descendants now living. 

The Connecticut normal school at New 
Britain closed another year, last week, when 4 
class of twenty-seven—all but four, ladies— 
graduated. 


Mr. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, propos- 
es to index all the valuable public documents 
from the foundation of the government to the 
present time. 


The Toledo, Ohio, Sunday Journal contra- 
dicts the statement copied by us from a West- 
ern exchange, that Mrs. J. B. Carson, of Tole- 
do, is superintendent of a railroad. 


A vote recently taken in Michigan on the 
cars of the Grand Rapids and Indiana Rail- 
roed last week on the question of Woman 
Suffrage stood, ladies 6 for to 7 against; and 
gentlemen 18 for to 18 against. 


To deny women the elective franchise be- 
cause they cannot bear arms would not be 
one whit more unreasonable than to deny 
men the ballot because they cannot bear chil- 
dren.— Grand Rapids Evening Post. 


About 175 ladies and gentlemen, who left 
Boston on Friday morning on the annual excur 
sion of the Massachusetts Prees Association, 
had a delightful trip and returned without acci- 
dent at the close of the following week. 


The citizens of Evansville, Ill., are negotiat- 
ing for the timber of a log cabin, all of which 
was hewed by Abraham Lincoln, in order to 
make it into canes to be sold to procure funds 
to erect a monument in honor of his mother. 


The State Universalist Association, in 8e8- 
sion at Calais, Me., yesterday,forbade any Com- 
mittee on Ordination making any discrimina 
tion against candidates on account of sex: 
Ex-Governor Perham was among the speakers. 


Mrs. M. Adelle Hazlett, of Hillsdale, Michi- 
gan, spoke to a crowded house recently at 
Marshall, on the Suffrage question, and the 
Statesman speaks in complimentary terms of 
the line of reasoning and her manner of deliv- 





ery asa public speaker. 
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Universal regret is expressed at the deter- 
mination of Mr. George F. Hoar to withdraw 
from the public service. The Boston (lobe 
pronounces it “a public misfortune.” The 
Worcester Gazette says, “It is a decision which 
will be regretted in his district.” 

Professor Denton was arrested and locked up 
in the city prison of Sacramento,Cal.,last Satur- | 
day, for refusing to take outa license for his 
lectures on geology. We had no idea that Sac- 
remento contained such a pusillanimous set, as 
to lay an embargo on knowledge. 

Mr. Bergh says that mad dogs do not kill 
by their bite as many New Yorkers in a cen- 
tury, as strong drink does in a month. Yet, 
because a man last week died of hydrophobia, 
war to the death is declared on the poor dogs. 
How about those rum-murderers ? 

We have received a copy of the oration of 
Hon. R. B. Elliott, M.C., of South Carolina, 
delivered under the auspices of the colored 
citizens of Boston, at Faneuil Hall, April 14, 
at the Sumner Memorial meeting: a worthy 
tribute to the benefactor of the colored race. 

Rev. Dr. Peabody of Harvard College deliv- 
ered a most excellent address, recently, before 
the young women of Oread Institute at Wor- 
cester. His theme was “The Education of 
Women,” which subject was treated in his char- 
acteristic style, and was listened to by a fine 
audience. 

In the Tennessee Teachers’ Association meet- 
ing heldrecently, one of them said, that while 
he believed in the co-education of boys and 
girls before the war, his opinion was now some- 
what changed. He thought that boys now, as 
a rule, were less fit to associate with girls than 
they were then. 

We congratulate the friends of Woman 
Suffrage, that although the “Utah Bill” was 
passed, thanks to the protest of the women it 
was purged of its most objectionable, persecu- 
tory features, and is now little more than a 
bill to expedite business in the federal courts 
of the Territory. 


Gen. A. C. Voris is to deliver a Woman 
Suffrage address at South Newbury, Ohio, the 
coming Fourth of July. Gen. Voris is a con- 
sistent and unfaltering advocate of Woman 
Suffrage. He will probably spare some time 
in the course of the summer in aid of the 
cause in Michigan. 

An advertiser in a local paper wants “a 


Protestant girl, young woman preferred.” If 
a “girl’’ isn’t a young woman, what is she? 


When negroes were slaves, colored laborers 
were called ‘‘boys;” when women are enfran- 
chised, female laborers will no longer be called 
“girls,” but “women.” 


The Christian at Work, asks: “Why should 
not Woman take the lead in the work of edu- 
cation? In Illinois, eleven of the County 
Superintendents of education areladies. They 
perform the duties of their office with at least 
as much efficiency as men could. Let the wo- 
men have a chance.” 


A cow belonging to Mrs. Abby Kelly Foster 
was sold by the city authorities of Worcester, 
last Friday week, to pay the tax levied on her 
personal property, with costs of collection. 
This is a very mean business for the men of 
Massachusetts to undertake. ‘Taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny”’ no longer. 


The tone of the Indiana Republican Conven- 
tion, as well as that of the Illinois Convention 
at Springfield, upon the currency question, 
shows clearly that the currency issue is not go- 
ing to make a split in the republican party. 
The moderation in tone of the two conven- 
tions referred to, upon this subject, is most 
noteworthy. 


Gov. Talbot’s message in veto of the license 
bill shows a creditable earnestness and sinceri- 
ty in his views. He is even more a prohibi- 
tionist, apparently, than Gov. Washburn ; cer- 
tainly, he is less of a politician, and puts duty 
to the temperance cause above his obligations 
toparty. His vetoes have saved prohibition 
for another year. 

At the reunion of the alumni of Wesleyan 
Academy, an interesting feature was an origi- 
nal poem by Mrs. Susan Brewer Thomas of 
New Orleans, the first preceptress of the Acad- 
emy, who, after an absence of fifty years, came 
back with the liveliest remembrances of her ex- 
perience as teacher at the institution, and told 
them with good effect in verse. 


Of the three bills introduced by Charles 
Sumner at the opening of the session, one— 
the “Supplementary Civil Rights”—has been 
left to accumulate dust on the speaker’s table, 
while the other two—to abolish the color test 
in the Washington public schools, and to pro- 
vide for a speedy resumption of specie pay- 
ment—were not acted upon at all. 

The class exercise for 1874 of the Lansing 
Michigan High School, which came off Wed- 
nesday night, consisted of a salutatory by Min- 
nie G.Cameron, oration by Jason E. Nichols, 
history by Clarence E. Bement, poem by Emma 
L. Jenne, prophecy by Mary E. Shine, inter- 
spersed with music and closed by a supper. 

No doubt they had a pleasant time. 


Our particular and favorite bishop, the 
warm-hearted Gilbert Haven, with the courage 
ot his opinions, has convulsed the society of 
Atlanta, Ga., by supping with a colored den- 


daughter along, and there was a sma!l and se- | 
lect party, a sumptuous repast, and the occa- 

sion was “sparkling with good feeling, wit and 

enjoyment.” , 
A lady in Rome, Ga., having attained her | 
100th year, has received the honor of a sere- | 
nade. Thisis what we call a piece of real gal- | 


woman in this musical way, when her brow is 
white as her pillow, and her eyes are as bright | 
as the stars which are winking overhead; but | 


Woman without regard to her accidents, which 
cannot be sufficiently commended — 7ribune. 


The Michigan Woman Suffrage Executive 
Committee have published a form of Consti- 
tution for Suffrage Clubs and are sending them 
by mail to every County in the State. They 
have issued a circular, urging the formation of 
such Clubs, and say, “In some localities it may 
seem best not to organize until you have the 
aid of alecturer. In others it may be practi- 
cable to get to work at once. You and your 
friends will be best able to judge of this mat- 
ter.”’ 

The Maine Republicans who renominated 
Gov. Dingley for Governor at Augusta on 
Thursday did not waste many words over their 
platform. A resolution offered by Mr. Joshua 
Nye, a prominent Good Templar, and formerly 
President of the Maine Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, recognizing as a duty to the people, the 
enactment, maintenance and enforcement of 
“judicious” prohibitory laws, was adopted. 
Governor Dingley is a hearty friend of Woman 
Suffrage. 

The East Hanover Presbytery met recently 
at Petersburg, Virginia, and decided that any 
minister who “intentionally” omits the word 
“obedient” from the promise made by a wo- 
man in the marriage ceremony, “using no 
equivalent word in its place,” thereby subjects 
himself tocensure from the Presbytery. We 
would rather take censure from the Presbytery 
than from some independent and indignant 
woman, if we were compelled to choose be- 
tween the ordeals, 


President Mahan, of Adrian College, has 
written a very strong letter to the Detroit 
Tribune, in support of Woman Suffrage. Mr. 
Mahan was the Democratic-Liberal candidate 
for Congress at the election in 1872. Prof. 
Estabrook has also, in a public lecture, de- 
clared himself as favoring this great reform. 
President Abbott, of the Agricultural College 
at Lansing, holds the same views. It is a 
noticeable fact that, so far as we know, not a 
prominent educator in Michigan has declared 
against this movement. 

A cricket-match has lately been played by 
English women at Sandhurst in Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, Consultation as to the proper attire 
nearly led to the adoption of the Bloomer, but 
at last they gave it up in favor of the usual 
dress, with the addition of a colored jacket to 
distinguish the antagonists. The captains 
tossed for innings, the Reds made a comfort- 
able total of runs, but the Blues won, and were 
loudly applauded by no end of spectators, who 
didn’t appear to object to this example of 
feminine emancipation. 

In Vera Cruz, Mexico, they have a very 
compulsory system of education. Wheuevera 
child of either sex between the prescribed ages 
is seen upon the streets during school hours, a 
policeman conducts it to the nearest police sta- 
tion, whence, after name, age, residence, and 
names of parents have been recorded, it is sent 
to school. Vera Cruz has also a public wash- 
house, occupying two sides of a square. 
Through the middle are two large marble 
troughs, with fifty subdivisions on each side. 
An abundance of clear water is provided, and 
the accommodations are free to all. 


There is but one Quaker milliner in New 
York, and she rarely has her hands full, a 
large majority of the women Friends employ- 
ing neither mantua maker nor milliner. A 
Quaker woman’s suit, exclusive of her furs, 
costs for either Summer or Winter about $70. 
Her winter garb, for instance, includes a 
shawl from Manchester, Eng., $12; her inside 
shawl of dress silk, $2; a gownof Irish poplin, 
$30; a shoulder shawl, $5, raw spunsilk; a 
bonnet, $8 ; a dress cap of queen’s blonde, fif- 
ty cents; Alexandre’s kid gloves, one button, 
$1.75 ; shoes, always buckskin, 1.50; umbrella, 
$4 or $5; Quaker garments have no flounces 
or tucks. 


The Newbury Street school, of which the late 
Mrs. Badger was one of the principals, will re- 
open on the first of October next, after the 
usual summer vacation. Miss Lucretia Crocker 
the well known and efficient educator, who 
was last year elected a member of the Boston 
Schocl Committee by an almost unanimous 
vote, is still one of its proprietors and Rey. 
Henry C. Badger will also unite in its manage- 
ment. One chief value of this excellent 
school, in our estimation, is in its long vaca- 
tion, which continues from June 20 to October 
1, and its easy hours of study, which are from 
9.30 A. M., to 2 P.M. 

Mrs. Duniway, editor of the New Northwest, 
does not take the recent defeat in Portland, 
Oregon, to heart, but says: 

We are not sorry, after all, that the temper- 
ance people are routed in this little city fight. 


They must learn that it isnot Woman’s prayers 
alone, but Woman's votes as well, that will tell 





tist at the latter’s home. The bishop took his 


with power against intemperance. They must 





determined, many of them, at least (and the 


be whipped into this knowledge, for they are | consent that it be immediately considered, and | 


most noisy and persistent ones), to manacle 
Woman to the last. A few more Ball's Bluff 


that the Senate amendments be concurred in, | 


| which was done. Mr. Moreno has devoted 


defeats and Bull Run disasters are before them, | three years to this work, and expended on it 
ere the clergy will issue a united Emancipation | thousands of dollars. Many Senators and Rep- | 
Proclamation which shall shake the shackles | resentatives heartily congratulated him on the | 


from the souls of praying women, and lead 
them to demand the nattor. These defeats 
eyes are being opened by degrees. 

A few years ago, in the north part of the 
town of Quincy, Mass., formerly called the 


to serenade wrinkles shows an appreciation of | Farms, there were six widows who, as heads of 


| families, were owners or managers of six prin- 
| cipal estates in that part of the town. The 
| streets had been neglected in that District to 
| such an extent that one of the women, who 
| paid a large tax on personal property, went to 
| the town authorities and informed them that 
| unless they kept the roads in better repair she 
should change her residence and pay her per- 
sonal tax in Boston. Soon after that, a few 
loads of gravel were put into the mud holes 
of the roads, so as to make them “‘good enough 
for women,”’ 


Speaking of colleges, the Boston Common- 
wealth says: “Cornell and Ann Arbor have 
done a great work for an advanced education, 
not only in the establishment of institutions 
instinct with fresh American life, but also for 
the influence which they have exerted on the 
older colleges. The alumni of Yale and Har- 
vard soon saw that these new colleges, though 
crude and unformed, had got the right idea, 
and they hastened to adopt this, and shape 
their courses of instruction on the same gener- 
alplan. Sooner or later they will follow these 
newer colleges in opening their doors alike to 
both sexes. But this will not be done, espec- 
ially at Harvard, without a fierce struggle. 
The women are sure to win in the end. 


With manly independence, the Pilot says: 


The worst influence on the Irish in America 
is the blatherskite Irish newspapers. They 
keep the minds of those who read them con- 
stantly excited; they look at everything from 
a sensational standpoint ; they hinder the peo- 
ple from considering any Irish question on its 
merits. One glass of their spectacles is red 
and the other green ; they shut the redeye to 
look at this question, and they open the green 
one to examine that. They proclaim all men 
traitors to Ireland who hesitate before declaring 
for war with England. Their noisy banner is 
forever inthe breeze; and its motto is, ‘‘Blood 
and Thunder !” 


And yet we know no worse specimens of 
“blatherskite,”’ than the contemptuous slurs 
of the Pilot against the movement for the 
Equal Rights of women. 


Mr. Fred Douglass, in righteous and very 
natural indignation, at the defeat of the Civil 
Rights bill, exclaims ! 


By the treachery of Republican members of 
Congress, elected in large part by colored 
votes, the negro is continued an outlaw. For. 
tunately the negro has the ballot. He owes it 
to himself to use that ballotin punishing the 
treachery of the men whose treason to professed 

rinciples leaves him a victim to negro hate. 

very ballot that shall be cast by colored men 
for the so-called Republicans who, on emg | 
night last, voted against the Civil Rights bill 
will be regarded as so many indorsements of 
their treason. Our people are not the cowards 
to kiss the hand that smites them. They 
must not be led into the support of pretended 
friends by sophistry nor by intimidation. De. 
feat every pretended Republican who voted 
against the Civil Rights bill. 


The Chauncy Hall School, which is giving a 
successful practical demonstration of the Co- 
education of the sexes, will begin its forty- 
seventh year in September next, in the new 
building on Boylston street, Boston, with 
largely increased expenses and facilities. Its 
proprietors believe that the public will appre- 
ciate, not only the pains taken for the moral 
and intellectual culture of the pupils, but, also, 
for their physical health. They have incurred 
heavy expenses in their new building for im- 
proved ventilation and for the prevention of 
deseases of the spine and eye, and the distin 
guished physicians and surgeons, who have 
freely given their advice about the desks and 
chairs, are unanimous in their approval. There 
is to be a play-room exclusively for girls. 


If Santa Anna were not such a debauched 
old reprobate as he is, there would be some- 
thing pathetic in his return to Mexico in extreme 
old age to die. “I have returned to Mexice,” 
he says ‘because my native country has too 
much attraction forme. WhenI was asked 
abroad, ‘Why do you long for your ungrateful 
countrymen?’ I answered that I wanted to 
be buried where my lost foot was resting. I 
now feel as if I had come toa foreign land. 
Already at Vera Cruz when asking for an old 
friend, I was invariably answered, ‘dead.’ A 
whole generation has passed over me, and like 
the sands of the desert, the years are heaped 
on my head. I met on the road an old man 
with a white beard, who was my godchild, and 
whom I held in my arms when christened in 
1822. I have become a stranger to all parties. 
I am astonished at everything I now see in this 
country, but I hope yet to find in it a last rest- 
ing place !” 

Captain Censo Cesar Moreno is rejoicing 
over the enactment of a law for the abolition 
of slavery of Italian children brought to this 
country by the so-called padroni. Mr. Sar- 
gent called up the bill in the Senate, and ob- 
tained its passage, with some amendments, at 
a late hour ofnight. When the bill reached the 
House of Representatives next day, Mr. Page 
of California asked and secured unanimous 





| result. He was admittei to the floor of both 


lantry. It is no credit to honor a pretty young | are coming thick and strong, and the women’s | Houses, and his bill passed by votes approach: | 


ing unanimity. The Italian Minister and Con- | 
sul at New York have failed to eflect the work 
which Captain Moreno has so successfully ac 
complished. 


audience rising when she reached the desk. 
There was an animated discussion as to the 


of the platform, which resulted in the adop- 
tion of the following resolution: 


Resolved, That we haii with devout thank- 
fulness to God the great uprising among the 
women of our land to put away the liquor 
nuisance from among us, and that we renew 
our pledge to put the ballot into the hands of 
women when we shall have power to do 80, 
thus enabling them to vote as well as pray 
against the giant curse of the world. 


Mrs. Gage, in a few able arguments, had en- 
deavored to secure the adoption of an explicit 
resolution, for which the above is a substitute, 
and which is as follows: 


Resolved, That as all reforms in this coun- 
try are at last settled at the ballot-box; and 
as the only permanent and efficient aid Wo- 
man can give the Temperance canse must be 
through her vote, we therefore earnestly de- 
mand a recognition of Woman’s political right 
as a means of bringing aboutthe final tri- 
umph of the temperance cause. 

The action of the New York Convention is 
in striking contrast to that of the prohibition- 
ists of Massachusetts two years ago, when Ada 
C. Bowles, as a regular celegate, sought to 
offer a similar resolution. The world moves. 


The magazines are more and more enlivened 
by the contributions of women. In the last 
Galary ‘‘Voltaire as a Lover,’’ by Mary A. E. 
Wager, is an interesting sketch of the amor- 
ous side of the old philosopher’s life. He was 
a hot lover all his years, and had the power, 
ill favored as he was, like Aaron Burr, to win 
the hearts of the sex. Mme. de Genlis wrote 
of him as being the only man of the eighteenth 
century who knew how to talk to women as 
they loved to be talked to. “Poland and the 
Poles,” by Emily Weed Barnes, sketches the 
history of the ill-fated land and its people from 
the days of their glory to the present days of 
their humiliation. Though trodden under the 
hoof until all seeming opposition has vanished, 
the writer believes that the spirit of liberty 
still lives among the Poles. “Its subtle pres- 
ence fills the atmosphere, it sighs in her dis- 
mantled palaces, it broods over her historic 
battle fields.” In‘‘The Voice as a Source of 
Income,” Olive Logan discourses on topics 
which are of the greatest interest to singers, 
elocutionists, and public speakers. She satiri- 
zes the swarm of young women to be found 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 
whose voices are so highly praised by the igno- 
rant and inconsiderate persons who surround 
them. 


The Cambridge Press concludes some very 
sensible comments on Protessor Goldwin 
Smith’s article in MacMillan’s Magazine for 
June on ‘Woman Suffrage as follows: “Believ- 
ing, as we most firmly do, that it is the right of 
each human being (of sane mind and prop- 
er age) to have a part in the Government 
of the country, we cannot think that there is 
any insuperable difficulty in the way. Perils, 
trials, convulsions, revolutions—these must be 
expected in the future, for they always have 
been in the past, but we do not believe that 
there is anything in the nature of Woman 
which will always unfit her to be anything but 
a subject. The world has tried the experiment 
of nearly exclusive male government for at 
least six thousand years, and, (were we to live 
so long) we would not give up the idea that 
the experiment of a government by both sexes 
might succeed, unless that experiment were 
tried for as many years and then utterly failed. 
But we have never been in a hurry in regard 
to this matter. It is doing very well in mak- 
ing haste so slowly. Fortunately it is, and 
seems likely to be a bloodless revolution, and 
when the time fully comes there will be great 
satisfaction in the reflection that although the 
voting element is suddenly doubled the change 
has cost no sacrifice of life, and no waste of 
the hard earned savings of the producing class- 
es. 

In an article in the Grand Rapids Eagle of 
June 12, is the charge that the Woman Suf- 
fragists of Michigan are raising money with 
which to buy votes. The Grand Rapids Lven- 
iug Post says: “Of course he intimates that 
election campaigns mean not only work, but 
bribery. That may be Mr. Baxter’s way of 
doing political work, but it isn’t the way Wo- 
man Suffragists propose to carry on their 
campaign. If Mr. Baxter wishes merely to 





The New York Prohibition Convention | 
gave an enthusiastic welcome to Mra, Joslyn | 
Gage, inviting her to the platform, the whole abuse of their favorite candidates or of them- 


wisdom of accepting Woman Suffrage as part | 
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if the Eagle cannot support this question om 
its merits it will have to oppose it.”” The Lagle 
closes its article with this paragraph—the 
italics being ours : 

But we are to have more imported orators 
on this occasion than ever before, and there 
must be a lively canvass. Michigan is the 
field of battle for Woman Suffragists of the 
nation this year. Election eo mean 
work, and the most noisy of the “‘Retorm” par- 
ties are not such stolid blockheads as to be 
ignorant of the fact that they mean money 
also, and all the arts pertaining to political canvass- 
ing and proselyting, and even wire pulling, The 
women, if they are to enter the political lists, 
must be put at once into regular training. 
They must not shrink from a little political 


| selves as candidates; indeed the growing fash- 
| ion is forthe most noisy reformers to aesail the 
| character of a public officer and candidate for 
public office with a vehemence just in propor- 
tion to the victim’s innocence, honesty and in- 
tegrity. All alike must “catch it,” for such @ 
character is public property and_ political 
game. No considerations of decency or of 
honorable discrimination are to be allowed to 
stand in the way. Withrigid impartiality the 
charges must be rained thick and fast upon 
the just and unjust of the “awfully corrupt” 
and dominant party. On second thought, the 
Missouri women had better send up the bribery—we 
mean the election funds. Our Michigan wo- 
men should be educated as much as possible 
for the new work to which the ballot will in- 
troduce them. Let the canvass be as lively 
as the tight times will admit. — 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles 


AND TAN, ask your Drugygist for Perry's Moth and 
Freckle Lotion, which is harmless, and in every case 
infallible. Or for his Improved Comepong and 
Pimece Remepy, the great Skin Mepicine for Pim- 
ples, Black Heads or Fleshworms, Or consult B. C. 
PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 49 Bend S¢., 
New York, 15—12¢ 


Removal,—We take pleasure in calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to the removal of the well-known 
house of New England Carpet Co., to thier new ware-~ 
house, 8 Hanover Street, nearly opposite the Ameri- 
can House, where they offer their stock of Carbetings, 
Mattings, ete., at their usual low prices. Parties in 
search of bargains would do well to give them a call 
before purchasing elsewhere, 27—1t 

The Wrought [ron Furnace advertised in 
our issue of to-day by Wollaston Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Co., is a great improvement in heating apparatus. 
It is thoroughly conducted, and so devised as to save 
the largest amount of heat for distribution. A great 
economiser of fyel, Safe and always reliable. Any 
who require a first class furnace can do no better than 
to examine the Pierce Improved Wrought Iron Fur- 
nace. 27—1t 


Barnett’s Kalliston, as a preparation for the 
skin, is unrivalled. 27—2t 








Weare giad to call the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of Perry Davis’ VecE- 
TABLE PAIN- KiLLer. The fact may not be gér erally 
known that this is the original Pain-Killer, of which 
all other killers, curers, relievers, destroyers, ete., ete. 
of pain, are imitations, And while we do not pretend 
to judge of the respective merits of the numerous com- 
pound-, we prefer to use the original, and find it ans- 
swers our expectations so far as we have tried it. 

27—1t 
What every fourth person needs is some 
convenient, agreeable and prompt remedy for habita- 
al Costiveness. “I would advise all those who are 
troubled with Dyspepsia, Costiveneas, Piles, Bilious- 
ness, Headache, or any form of Indigestion, to use 
Dr. HARRISON'S PERISTALTIC LOZENGES.”’—Elisha 
Huntington, M. D., ex-Lieutenant Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, They are pleasant to the taste, and never 
require increase of dose to perfect acure. Trial Box 
30 cts. Large box 60 cts., mailed free for this last 
price, 
DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, and all 
Throat and Lung complaints. For sale by E. 8. Har- 
rison & Co., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, 
Boston, and by all Druggists. 23—5t 





Boys’ and Young Men’s Clothing.—Owing 
to the present dull season, Fenno, the well-known 
Clothier of Washington and Beach Streets, is receiv: 
ing from his New York House a large stock of Cloth- 
ing for young men, boys and youth, which he is sell- 
ing at much less than the cost of making. You can 
actually buy a whole Suit fora boy for $5.00, and from 
this price upward. 

One thing is sure—the goods are exactly as they are 


represented, and all marked in plain figures, with no 
deviation from fixed places, which are low enough to 
suit all. 27—It 





torr" REMOVAL.—One thousand rolls China 
atraw carpeting slightly damaged by water on the voy~ 
age and sold by auction on the 17th inst., on un- 
derwriters’ acccunt. The entire lot was purchased 
by us and will be sold to the trade or at retail for 
half the market price. 

New England Carpet Co., at our new Warehouse, 
85 Hanover St., nearly opposite American House, 
Boston. 

These mattings comprise the highest grades im- 
ported—such brands as Linton, Corea, Tsatlee, Gem, 
Golden Fleece, Silver Cloud, etc.; also, Red Check 
and beautiful fine qualities of Fancy Styles, 

We would intimate that the a are so very low 
that they will be on hand but a short time, 





Removal.—Rugs, Mats, Hassocks, Crumb-Cloths 
and Stair Carpetings. Large accumulations of these 
goods will be sold off much under value at the 
new warehouse of the New England Carpet Cov., 85. 
Hanover St., nearly opposite American House, Boston. 





REMOVAL.—Ingrain Carpets, bright colors and 
new designs, for 50 cents per yard. We have about 
70 rolls of these goods, the former price of which was 
75 cents. New England Carpet Co., 85 Hanover St, 
nearly opposite American House, Boston. 

SMOVAL.—High grades of extra superfine 
Bidderminster Carp ets, 200 rolls for Siperare 
the price everywhere is $150. New England mepet 
Co., 85 Hanover St. At our new warehouse, nearly 
opposite American House, Boston. 





intimate that dollars and cents are all that can 
bring the Eagle or himself to the support of this 
question,he may as well be told at once that he 
can’t have any of the $5000 that the Woman 
Suffragists of Misssouri are endeavoring to reise 
to help their friends here to purchase tracts 
and employ speakers. The Woman Suffrag- 
ists of this state haven’t a dollar with which to 
buy up either editors, newspapers or voters, so 





REMOVAL.—Fioor Oil-Cloths at low poieee, Be 
handling over our stock we fiud we ners — ees 
yards cut pieces and remnants which wes , clos - - 
at low prices. New England Carpet C 0., a = = 
warehouse, 85 Hanover St., nearly opposite American 
House, Boston. 


REMOVAL.—Tapestry Brussels and solid Brus 
sels Carpetings at low prices. In moving our stock 
we find we have on hand a large quantity of cut pieces 
and remnants, many of which contain enough for 
rooms, to be closed out at much under value. New 
England Carpet Co., removed to 85 Hanover Street, 
nearly opposite American House, Boston, 26—3t 
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CLUB OF NEED- 


For the Woman's J 
THE WOMAN SU? FRAG 


HAM. 

[The following poet sl w of u Needham 
Woman Sulfrage Ciuhto tt t tt recent Jea- 
Part: war written but not rea that pleasant occa- 
sion 
Kind friends, and strangers, one a dall, who here in 

an*wer to our i 
Have ned our rural meeting, 
To each “Th Club ite hand extends, courting you 
all ar helpful friend 
And gives you welcome greeting 


You may not know, that scarce a year has passed 


since firet was started here, 
This “Suffrage Club” of Needham; 
Who pledged themselves, both heart and hand, to 
work together as a band, 
For Woman's Rights and Freedom. 
But if each swift revolving year, gives to the cause 
we hold eo dear, 
Buch ald, and such recruiting, 
We've little need, but by the way, to scatter seed and 
wait the day 
That brings the gol len fruiting! 


Vet if you ask why then we meet’ or why we hold 


this litth fete’ 


What hope of gain by ? 


coming 


I bid you fimt, to seek reply, from leafy grove and 
f iy blue sly, 
And bird and bees «oft humming. 
They each will make it worth your while, here be- 
neath Nature's cheerful emile, 
To spend these bright June hours, 
New health and strength for soul and sense, we eaca | 


may gain, and take it hence 


Tog ticken all life's powers. 


*"Twere hard. indeed ould we not grain, respite so 
brief from grief and pain, 
As these short hours of lelsure; 
Freedom from care, and rest from toil, aside from all 
the gay turmoil, 
That some mistake for pleasure, 
What might we gain’ what might we not, could we 
but linger in this «pot, 
For weeks instead of hours! 
Comfort and aid from Nature kind, to stricken soul 


and o'er tasked mind, 
Would come as dew to flowers 
And we may hope some new idea to gain, or cloudy 
point make clear, 
Through some good healthful neighbor, 
For often. by some happy word, the waiting heart ia 
roused and stirred, 
To earnest fruitfal labor 
So let each one see that his mite is counted in, for 
truthand right; 
His voice the good cause speeding. 
The aid we give is lent the Lord, and has its own and 
sure reward, 
In our own time of needing 
This fs the way to strengthen hands, and hearts as 
well, while friendly bands 
Take counsel sweet together— 
Forging perchance for Frieudship’s chain, bright links 
that naught of earthly strain 
Nor time, nor Death shall sever! 


And may this day prove one of those, we all have 


known, that only close 
For fair and frequent dawning; 
Living again in memory dear, full many a time, for 
many a year, 
All time’s aad changes scorning. 
And so we celebrate the day, placing a mile-stone by 
the way, 
We tread but once—ah! never; 
But, fondly turning, we look back, and then these 
land-marks on life's track 
Are things of joy forever! 


| gineer. 
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A RIDE, AND WHAT CAME OF IT, | 
BY KATE TRUE. | 
sate, 

“Don't go,” said Proper, as we buttoned | 
our gloves. | 

“Gu,—why not, pray? It is the very thing I | 
have hoped for.” 

Proper looked puzzled. “How a person of 
your tastes can fancy being cooped up in a 
smoky, dirty locomotive, isbeyond me.” 

“My dear,” L respond, “it is not the first time 
in my life when several things were beyoad 


” 


your comprehension 

Proper laughed. “You see,” said I, by way 
of self-defense, “itis a thing todo; a fresh 
sensation, and I like it. If there is one thing 
particularly disagreeable, it is doing every- 


| thing precisely as your neighbor does it. Now, 


in this ride, every one cannot do it; neither 
would they care to; but in the language of 
Weller, I propose to ‘wentur.’”’ 

Half an hour later, a trim little railroad of- 
ficial approached us and wished to know “if 
it would really afford us any pleasure to ride 


| on the engine?” 


’ 


“The greatest imaginable,’ we answered ; 


| and away we went, leaving great box, little 


box, bandbox, and baby, to be cared for by 
“our party,” while we went out and walked 
down the platform to the resting place of the 
iron-lorse. 

Perhaps itis well for us that the name is 
forgotten, and doubtless better for the en- 
It wasa large, highly-ornamented af 


fair. ‘That was all we could see or think, be- 


| fore our gallant companion was uttering the 
| old furmula: “Allow me to introduce, etc.,” 


to a good-looking, gentlemanly person who 
stood several feet above us, holding out two 
hands to assist us into his coach. ‘This is a 
poor step,” he said, apologizing for its dis- 
tance from mother-earth; ‘but lam very hap 


| py tosee you, and enjoy taking a lady over 


the road when she appreciates our valley 


| farms.” 


As the beauty of the valley had induced me 
to ride on the engine, we were soon talking 
away like old friends. 

“Most of the ladies are too timid; others 
enter right into the fun of the thing, and 
want to come again. My wife says once is 
enough for ber.” 

His wife, aha, we were all right. When a 
man begins to talk about his wife I put him 
down at once as reliable authority on most 
subjects; and when he begins to praise her, 
why, I am quite sure I could buy a barrel of 
flour or a piece of carpeting of him without 
being cheated ;—but not a horse, mark that. 
The man has not yet been manufactured,—at 
least we never saw him, who did not cheat on a 
horse trade. It may be a very little; but the 
cheat is there all the same. 

“You see,” said the engineer, putting his 
mouth close to ourear, for the whir and noise 
made hearing difficult, “You see, in the cars 
you only have a one-sided view of these love- 
ly valleys. In order to see all the beauty, the 


And passing hence at day's decline, while still to stay | Dest outfitis a spanking team and a driver 


our hearts incline, 
We part in hope of meeting 


Some day, beneath eterual skies, where we in purer, 


nobler guise, 
Shall interchange glad greeting! 


THE BUGLE CALL OF FREEDOM. 


Hark the bugle-cail of Freedom 
Sounds for a strong advance, 
Close up the ranks and march on 
And break our foeman’s lance. 
CHORUS 
Hear the bugte call of Freedom, 
Liberty—Liberty’s call— 
Men and women march on, 
For liberty tv all. 


In every age our foes have stood 
Opposed to human right, 
Hut when cur bugle cal! was heard, 
They safety sought in flight. 
Hear the bugle call of Freedom, etc. 


Life, Liberty and Happiness 
Are Gou’s best gifts to man. 
Then let us aid in His great work 
And lead in Freedom's van. 
Hear the bugle call of Freedom, ete. 


—<—— _ -_ 


THREE SEASONS. 


.BY CHRISTINA G, ROSSETTI. 


“A cup for hope!’ she said, 
In spring time ere the bloom was old; 
The crimson wine was poor and cold 
By her mouth’s richer red. 
“\ cup for love!” how low, 
How soft the words; and all the while 
Her blush was rippling with a smile, 
Like summer after snow. 
“(A cup for memory !"’ 
Cc ld cup that one must drain alene; 
While autumn winds are up and moan 
Across the barren sea. 
Hope. mémory, love, 
Hope for fair morn, aud love for day, 
And memory for the evening gray 
And solitary dove. 





THE LOWLY SPIRIT. 


The lowly spirit God hath consecrated 
As His abiding rest, 

And angels by some patriarch’s tent have waited, 
When Kings had no such guests. 

L The dew that never wets the flinty mountain, 

Falls in the valley free; 

Bright verdure fringes the small desert fountain, 
But barren sand the sea. 


who knows the country. It takes time and 
considerable money to do that, so my private 


coach is the next best thing. When we get 


down here two or three wiles, I want you to 
see a bit of landscape which I consider equal 
to anything in the ccuntry. Iran an engine 
fur years out west, and never saw anything 
to beat it.’’ 

Then the engineer looked carefully about 
him, and arranged some screws, while we 
peeped at him from the corners of our eyes. 
The inspection ended in respect. A man 
who spoke tenderly of his wife, who wore 
clean shirt-collars, despite his uncleanly occu- 
pation, who had been out West, and didn’t 
use tobacco, was a man worth looking at. 

We liked him because he had a wifs, and 
we liked him a!l the more when he told us he 
had been out West; for it is not every one 
who possesses the requisite energy to start 
up and away from the old camp-ground, and 
pitch their tent among strangers. Years ago 
we wrote (and were soundly rated for doing 
it), “That a stay-at-home ran-in-the-mold- 
Yankee is a disagreeable, opinionated, one- 
sided bit of humanity; but the traveled Yan- 
kee is a delightful companion and genial 
friend.’’ Instead of scolding us now for such 
an opinion, my friend the professor, who has 
looked more into human nature and less into 
books for a few years past, tells us, with an 
emphatic nod of the head: “You were right, 
quite right;” and, lo, the professor himself is 
of undiluted Yankee origin! As to the clean 
shirt-collars, astrip of linen or the neat pa- 
per arrangement does not cost a fortune if 
changed daily, and man is not a particularly 
handsome animal with his neck ready for the 
executioner. And then the tobacco; if it is 
not a feast for one’s eyes tosee a clean, whole- 
some mouth in these days, what is? Think 
of the respite to the olfactory organs. But 
there, it won’t do for people whose “next of 
kin,” as grandma says, are among the guilty, 
to be very captious. However, if the “next 
of i:in’’ will commit murder why should I or- 
nament the gallows? 














| heavy a load. By-and-by we go faster and 
faster, and we are busy and happy gazing at 








the scenery, and drinking in the brightness 
es my own sweet will, precisely as you | sive as you thin 


and sunshine. 
Here Proper interrupts to ask; “Where all 


the sunshine is,’’which you are forever finding | 


when other people see clouds ? 
“Kept bottled and sealed, ready for use on 


dull, stupid occasions, when I am afilicted | 


with Proper people,” I answer, and go on 


| with my story. 


“You see,” said the ergineer, “we are not 
crowding on much steam, although the train 
is heavy; she runs herself down this grade.’’ 

Away we went, whir, whir, buzz, buzz, past 
little farm-houses, with tobacco barns frown- 
ing down upon them, past country churches 
aud school-houses, past the spot where ‘‘Sam- 
antha, beloved wife,” of somebody lies sleep- 
ing, past cabins of the railroad men; through 
“cut ways’’ of solid rock, around corners of 
surprising shortness, over levels bright with 
autumn flowers, down grades which make us 
hold our breath, and draw an imaginary rein 
On our steed. On, on,on! now with a whis- 
tle that rings through the woods cr over the 
gardens, as we whirl past a crossing where a 
countryman sits “waiting to get over tother 
side.” On and on, with a far away sound of 
the engine-bell coming back to us as we fly. 
A shout to the workman on the roadside, a 
newspaper to the crossing-keeper’s daughter, 
whir, whir, whir, with clouds of smoke over 
our heads and cinders behind us. It is glo- 
rious! Balloon ascensions are tame, horseback 
exercise slow, and looking at it with our eyes 
out of the little window on our right, we re- 
tract all our sympathy which for years we 
have bestowed cn engineers and firemen, and 
begin toenvy them. We look inagain. The 
fireman is filling the huge oven with wood, 
the engineer is on the alert, looking down the 
road before him, with his hand on the pon- 
derous lever at our side. 

The poetry drops out of the picture, and we 
see the practical. The responsibility, expo- 
sure, for all days are not like this bright and 
beautiful, the ever anxious looking for danger, 
which, alas, too often comes, the care of so 
many lives, which the careless turning of a 
screw might launch into eternity, the unsea- 
sonable hours, the great strain and wear ofthe 
neryous system,—a hard life, after all. And 
yet, who ever found an engineer who did not 
rank his particular charge next his wife and 
babies? or who can be induced to remain at 
home and settle down to quiet pursuits ? 

The fascination is wonderful, and to us, not 
surprising. In the midst of our reflections 
our friend called our attention to the mass of 
glowing coals, and asked us “How we would 
like to broil a steak there ?”” ‘ 

We back up and down, and finally start 
away with more cars with chalk marks on 
their huge iron-barred doors. We speculate 
a little as to their probable or possible con- 
tents, and while speculating we are flying 
down the road at a rapid rate. 

The engineer looks from the little window 
in front, the fireman from his perch on the 
side, and we look from our window to find the 
long train far away from us, and we speeding 
on alone. The engineer sees it before we can 
speak, and exclaims: “We must signal them 
to stop or they will run into us!” On comes 
the long train thundering around acurve; the 
engineer signals, we slacken our speed, then 
stop; and finally go back and pick up the 
train, amid the j kes of the brakeman on top 
of the nearest car and his friend the fireman. 
The people in the rear cars are none the 
wiser, and away we goagain. ‘She jumped 
a pin,” says the engineer; and then adds: 
“You see new engineers are apt to get into 
trouble.” 

“And the best of it is,” we answer: “Nobody 
is to blame, and the coroner not needed.” 

Almost before we know it, long before we 
desire it, we are at the junction where the 
man with a wife, and “‘an engine that runs the 
smoothest of any he ever saw,” bids us a kind 
good morning and shows us back to our car, 
for he must needs go another way. And so 
ended one of the most delightful trips I ever 
had. 

Proper was strangely curious to hear all 
about our sensations, and curiosity is set 
down a3 a feminine trait; if so, the opposite 
sex steal very often from our supply. “Did 
shejump much? Was the motion unpleasant ? 
Did it make you dizzy ?” 

“No, yes, and no,” we answer. 

The motion is less violent, less jolting, than 
in the cars; and as to dizziness, eight hours a 
day in the saddle cured me of that long ago. 

Henceforth I shall cultlyate engineers; for 
a stupid car-seat will seem intolerable when I 
think of the grand outlook those two men 
are having all to themselves on the engine ;— 
I should not be surprised if I could run one 
myself. 

Proper threw himself back in his easy chair 
and laughed. “I should like,” said he, “to 
see a woman who knew enough to run an en- 
gine without producing general smash.” 

And [ should like to see a man who could 





Well, we move on slowly at first, as if the | 
grum old horse was weary, and objected to so | 


rnn my domestic affairs, with all the complex 
| Machinery appertaining thereto, even with 
| much instruction.” 

| Here he is, at your service. 

“A bargain, fair and square, Proper?” 

| “Fair and square. You to instruct me in 
| the regular routine for three days, when I 
| will assume all responsibility for three more.” 





“Good. During the three days I am to fol- | gteeable,’ and really it is not nearly as expen. 


do?’’ 

‘Precisely. I have often wondered what 
women found to do; time must hang heavy 
ov their hands.” 

“Hang! ye heavens! it flies away, and 
leaves a thousand things undone.” 
“We will test it to-morrow. I will do your | 
bidding; that is, act under your instructions | 
in all things.” 
To morrow came; at four and a half A. M., 
a ‘“‘wellspring of pleasure,” which Tupper 
tells of, or one of them, concluded too much | 
sleep would not do for him, “Proper,” I 
called, ‘‘baby is my first duty every morning. 
Take him and amuse him. 

“What shall I say?” 

“First, do give him a drink of milk, and tell 
him of ‘Mother Goose;’ after you have ex- 
hausted all resources, try ‘Songs for the Little 
Oues,’ anything to keep him in bed.” 

“But I don’t know ‘Mother Goose.’” 
“Then get the book, and begin. That is my 
regular work.” 

“J say,” called Proper back, from his room 
adjoining. “Why don’t you ring for nurse ?”’ 
“She would give notice to quit, if disturbed 
at such an hour.” 

“Great A, little a!” said Proper. 

“Me don’t want gate A. Sing ‘Ole Wo- 


9” 


man. 
“There was an ole woman tossed” — said 
Proper. 
“Me don’t want ‘Ole Woman.’ Sing ‘Cher- 
ries.’ ” 


“O Lord!’ exclaimed Proper; “you are a 
perfect, tyrant, boy. Be still now, and go to 
sleep; that’s a darling.” 

The latter endearment rather mollifies the 
young man, who contents himself with chat- 
tering :—‘‘Long come a black-bird, and picked 
off he nose,’’ nipping Proper’s nasal organ. 

“Jerusalem! boy!” exclaims his victim. 
say did he ever act so before ?” 

“Wait and see,” we answer. “A certain 
person in this family has survived fourteen 
mouths of such torture uncomplainingly.” 

“Teach him to keep still, then.’’ 

“Impossible. The boy must work out.” 

Presently the bell of Proper’s room rang 
with ajerk, and the maid appeared as soon as 
possible. 

“See here, Mary; take this young rebel 
down stairs, will you?” 

“Indade, sir, he’d be taking could this airly 
and bis own nurse is not up yet.” 

The young “rebel” came back to mamma, 
who told him stories in a low tone and kept 
him in Proper order. 

“Get up now,” was the next command. 
“Good mothers attend taemselves to their 
children’s bathing,—part of my work, remem- 
ber.” 

Proper dressed, growling audibly. Two lit- 
tle people were sponged and made ready for 
breakfast; and Proper made comments on 
“the bother of the thing.’”? Breakfast-time 
came, with Proper ip his old seat, looking 
cross but determined. 

“You need not smile,” said he. “I began 
this thing, and I mean to go through with it. 
Wait until [ am no longer your pupil.” 

The days weut by. On the morning of the 
fourth I locked myself in my room, having 
previously instructed the servants to place 
baby’s crib in the next room. It was such a 
long, long time since I had slept unburdened 
with care, I could scarcely reconcile myself to 
my new position; but exhausted nature re- 
venged herself at last, and my first moment 
of consciousness assured me it was broad day, 
and the breakfast bell was ringing. Evident- 
ly, Proper “had a night of it.’’ 

I did not ask questions: in fact,did not 
see him until we met at breakfast, for my hur- 
ried toilet and a stolen hug for baby in the 
nursery left me just time to take up the morn- 
ing paper and seat myself in his place at the 
table. However much I was inclined to 
smile at the over-filled cups and doubly sweet- 
ened coffee, I overcame it. 

“When I go down town to-day—” Proper 
began. 

“But you cannot go to-day,” I answered. 
“The man is coming to clean your study car- 
pet, the parlors must be dusted, the boy 
amused or taken out for an airing, while his 
nurse attends to work up stairs; dessert must 
be prepared, for you will not eat cook’s; and 
at noon the plumber comes to repair the bath- 
room; of course ‘you must be on the spot to 
see that it is done well.’” 

“After all that?” said Proper. 

“After that you will find it time to dress for 
dinner; and then, the best thing of the day 
to me, our family drive.” Proper looked so- 
ber as I rose to leave the room. 

“What about the children?” he asked dis- 
consolately. 

“Do as I have done,” was the reply; and 
away I marched to the library to read the 

news. Then I answered all the letters I had 
not found time for in months, and just as I 
opened a book on the table which Proper had 
“enjoyed amazingly” for several days, in 
walked that gentleman. 

“What in the name of—” 

“Oh, those are bits of confectionery, my 
dear. You know I don’t smoke, sol removed 
your smoking case and substituted fruit and 
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confectionery. ‘I hope the odor is not disa- 


k.”’ 
Proper turned on his heel; but came back 
again with: “Mary wants fresh linen for the 
beds.” 
“All right,’ I answered. “You know I 
showed them to you the other day; the first 


| serew on drawer in the right-hand corner of 


the linen press is for sheets; the third on the 
second tier—” 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t confuse a man!’ 
he exclaimed, and away he went. 

Proper worked hard forthree days; to do 

him justice, he tried faithfully. To be sure 
Mary and Gretchen told me afterwards they 
did all the little things they could for him; but 
I kept resolutely shut up in the library, ex- 
cept an occasional trip down town for the pa- 
pers. 
The children came to me for several hours, 
for they “would not be comforted ;” but after 
all Proper’s bard work, and troubled face, he 
only accomplished about one-half of my reg- 
ular work, while I wrote every review he 
would have done, corrected an enormous 
amount of proof, and read more during three 
days than I had before in as many months. 
At the close of the third day Proper came to 
report. His first remark was expressive, to 
say the least. 

“T wouldn’t be a woman, with all the ten 
thousand snarls, worries, grating and wearing 
of this diabolical household macbinery, for all 
the money in the universe! Why, child, I 
can’t find beginning or ending!” 

“It seems to me,’’ I said quietly, “if I lived 
in an engine every day for five years, I could 
learn enough concerning the machinery to 
keep the screws from working loose, if the 
chief engineer happened to be absent from his 
place for a few days.” 

“Yon are right,” he answered. “Any wo- 
man who can run this house with the clock-like 
precision you have done for five years, has a 
sufficient brain power to command an army, 
or run a dozen locomotives.” 

“The next meanest thing to being beaten is 
not having manliness enough to own it,” he 
added, and of course I agreed with him. 





A BREEZY WOMAN SUFFRAGE LETTER. 


“Howard,’’ the Boston correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Daily Press, edited by Col. J. W. 
Forney, contains this lively description of Suf- 
frage matters in New England. The grow- 
ing liberality and cordiality of the Press of the 
country towards the Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment is evidenced by the publication of such 
a letter by a politician so experienced and saga- 
cious as Col. Forney. 


Boston, Mass., June 3, 1374. 

I take the greatest possible pleasure in bring- 
ing an officer of Sheridan’s cavalry to the sup- 
port of the gallant company of Woman’s 
Rights men in the United States Senate, and 
I shall direct him to ride with his facts rough- 
shod over the benighted Senatorial opponents 
of Woman Suffrage. Ihave just seen General 
Edward M, Lee, who served throughout the 
war of the rebellion (rising from private to 
brigadier general) with the cavalry, under 
Custer, Sheridan and Kilpatrick. He is at 
present on the Lyceum platform, telling his 
story of ‘‘battles,” “sieges,” “‘most disastrous 
chances,” and “moving accidents by flood 
and field,” with all the dash of his great com- 
mander at Winchester. His lectures are enti- 
tled ‘Our Territorial World,” and ‘‘Four Years 
in the Saddle with Custer and Sheridan.” The 
intellectual title of ‘“Modern American Poets,” 
of his third lecture surprised me, till I learned 
he was born in Guilford, Cunn., the home, as 
you will remember, of the poet Halleck. Gen. 
Lee and Rev. W. H. H. Murray were play- 
mates in boyhood, and used to drive their cows 
to adjoining pastures, discussing by the way 
the great problems of the age, upon which 
they generally took opposite sides, with all 
the ardor of very young and very pugnacious 
Connecticut Yankees. The name of General 
Lee will remind Hartranft and McPherson of 
the fact that they and he did some spirited 
stumping together in Pennsylvania in the 
campaign of 1866. It was not, however, of 
war or literature that General Lee and I talked, 
but of his experience in Wyoming, of which 
he was Acting Governor when Woman Suffrage 
was established, tested, and proved a com- 
plete success in that territory. Indeed, Gener- 
al Lee himself made the first appointments 
under the law assigning women to such of- 
flees as superintendents of schools, county 
commissioners, justices of the peace, &e. Wo- 
man Suffrage in Wyoming, as some people may 
be aware, is a practical illustration of the 
truth of the old adage, “There’s many a true 
word spoken in jest,” for it was conferred 
by a solidly Democratic Legislature, with- 
out request, and so far as is known, with- 
out any strong wish on the part of the women 
for the ballot. The case will therefore furnish 
an answer to those who maintain that women 
would not vote if they could, The law was 
passed, as I hinted, as a joke, and as an adver- 
tisement of the territory, and on the latter 
ground, as well as from conviction, was 8UP- 
on by General Lee. The joking voters, 

owever, “builded better tlan they knew, 
and, contrary to all prophecy, the women ac- 
cepted the situation in earnest. There were 
one hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants 
in the territory, about one-third of whom were 
women, and among that one-third, there were 
only about fifteen who were likely to aspire to 
office. The majority were tco busy to do any- 
thing but vote, which they did conscientiously. 
The bill was passed in 1870, and by 1872 the 
influence of women in the direction of strictet 
enforcement of the laws was felt to such an 
extent that the Legislature of that year, by @ 
second solidly Democratic vote, attempted to 
repeal the law; but Governor Campbell vetoed 
the bill, and it is still in operation. 

A few iteme as to the deportment and in- 
fluence of the women may be instructive. 
Cheyenne, the capital, was a particularly 
wicked place—indeed, the Territory generally 
was not in a millennial state—but the imme- 
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diate result of the presence of women at the 
polls was so favorable that there was nothing 
to shock the most fastidious person, even in 
the first elections. The women held caucuses 
by themselves aud resolved that, while parties 
and party lines were excellent in their places, 
it was still more important to sustain good 
and pure men, withvut regard to party. This, 
they resolved to do, and this they have done 
without fear or favor. The Democratic op- 
ponents of Woman Suffrage in the Territory 
felt, in view of such a platform, like the Irish 
criminal, who,iu veply to the assurances of 


his friends that he would have justice done | 


him, blubbered out, “That's just what I’m 
afraid of.” The particular form of crime that 
prevailed in Wyoming betore women came 
into politics, and which obliged a man to go 
armed to the teeth, aud to hold himself ready 
at a momeut’s warning to kill or be killed, 
was what was called there justifiable homicide ; 
that is, if two men quarreled, and nearly all 
the men did quarrel, aud one killed the other, 
a masculine jury would acquit the murderer 
on the grouud that if he haa got killed his op- 
ponent his opponent would have killed him. 

The women decided that it was high time 
to stop this way of doing business, and they 
did not have to wait long for an opportunity. 
A reckless fellow, a new comer, who was look- 
ing out anxiously for a chance to kill a man, 
and thereby show that he was as smart as the 
older settlers, awoke from a sound sleep in his 
hotel, heard quarreling in the room below, 
dressed himself hastily, went down and, with- 
out entering into the merits of the case, shot 
aman at random and went back to his bed 
without molestation, to sleep on his bloody 
laurels and dream of the “fame and fair re- 
nown’”’ which he had achieved. The next 
morning he was arrested and brought before 
a jury of six men and six women. For three 
days and nights the six men brought in the 
customary furm of acquittal, and for three 
days and nights the six women matched them 
with their steady verdict of murder! mur- 
der! murder! 

At length, the men, findin: the feminine 
conscience had as much persistency as the 
feminine tengue, proposed a compromise, and 
the result was that the murderer was placed 
in the penitentiary, and is still in close con- 
finement. Thus six women, by the power of 
their votes—and in no other way could they 
have done it—gave the first check to free- 
murder in a Territory of the United States. 
I am thankful that the proposition to bestow 
Woman Suffrage upon the new Territory of 
Pembina came from Senator Sargent, from 
my own Essex County, via California. I am 
also thankful that my own Senator Wash- 
burn, for whom I have hurrahed in Massa- 
chusetts for the last three years, voted for the 
original proposition, and for the District of 
Columbia amendment. Didn’t I tell you 
Washburn was a Woman’s Rights as well as 
a Civil Rights Republican, the very afternoon 
he was elected? And didn’t I tell you that 
you must always believe what I told you in 
politics? Now, you see, I knew what I was 
talking about! I have a sharp eye for Suf- 
frage votes, for if I have any influence in any 
direction, I am determined to use it, to its ut- 
most legitimate extent, in opposing the polit- 
ical claims of any man who, in view of such 
facts as I have given, and in view of the noble 
record of the women of the United States, 
persists in depriving them of the right to a 
share by baliot in framing the laws under 
which they can be taxed and hanged. 

The subscription festival of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association waa one of 
the most crowded and brilliant meetings of 
last week. In the first place Judge Russell, 
our newly-appointed minister to Venezuela, 
who leaves on the 8th of June, presided. Do 
you know the Judge? if not I must tell you 
that he is of Pilgrim ancestry and Plymouth 
birth. I think his anti-slavery record is equal 
to that of any man in the State, and he is a 
pronounced Woman Suffragist. The fact that 
Judge Russe)l speaks or presides is sure to give 
eclat to any occasion. With his magnetic eyes 
and magnificent head, covered with closely- 
curling black hair, he is one of the handsomest, 
as he is one of the most genial and witty men 
in thecountry. He has the most delicate tact, 
in proof of which I have only to tell you 
that when he became the purchaser of 
Senator Sumner’s house, No. 20 Hancock 
Street, Boston, where earlier literary and 
political triumphs had come to him, and 
where his mother had lived and died, he gave 
Sumner a pass-key to the door, and begged he 
would always make himself at home in the 
old room where he had written and studied 
so much. It wasa graceful and tender act, 
and moved Mr. Sumner so much that he burst 
into tears on the spot. It will be a sorry day 
for us, who are left behind, when we say 
good-by to Judge and Mrs. Russell, who is a 
daughter of the eminent and eccentric Meth- 
odist preacher to seamen, the late Father 
Taylor, of Boston. Personally, Mrs. Russell 
is a tall and uncommonly stylish brunette, 
with arare fascination of manner, Among 
the most charming and piquant of the little 
maidens who dispensed ice creams, tea, coffee, 
and cake at the festival, were J udge Russell’s 
two daughters, Minnie and Nellie, young 
misses in their teens, and there is a third 
younger daughter, whom I have never seen. 
We are to lose the whole family, and I assure 
you we are in affliction at the thought. But 
the Venezuelans will see what fine specimens 
of human nature we can raise in Yankee 
land; that is our comfort. Mr. Murray made 
one of his very best speeches, and was fol- 
lowed by Rev. John Weiss, Rev. Mr. Vibbert 
Mrs. E:len Gustin, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mr. 
Blackwell, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and others 
with frequent variations of music, which was 
under the charge of Mrs. S. C. Vogl. Mrs. 

Howe is just home from San Domingo, which 
she calls “The garden of Eden.” 

I was tempted to ask of her if she had not 

found there the fountain of youth, for which 
oor Ponce de Leon sought in vain, for she 
ooked so blooming and so much younger than 
when she left that I had to glance twice before 
I recognized her- To show you that Woman 
uffrage is wonderfully respectable in Massa- 
chusetts, I must tell you that at the subscription 
tables were Mrs. James T. Fields, Mrs. Ednah 
Ww. Cheney, Miss Louisa Alcott, Mrs. Julia 
M ard Howe, Mrs. Lucy Stone, etc.,while we 
_ letters of regret from Mr. James T. Fields, 
lizabeth Stuart Phelps,etc. About ten o’clock 
in sang ‘Auld Lang Syne,” and adjourned 
aa next May, in fine spirits, considering we 
io feed + ~ our annual rebuff in the Legisla- 
could how pa nan which a hundred years ago 
erate so much as a tea leaf if it 


| signified taxation without representation. The 
special Senate Committee on Woman Suffrage, 
of which Hon. Henry S. Washburn, ot Suffolk, 


in favor of au amendment to the Constitution 
striking out the word male. The minority re- 
ported elaborately against the amendment. 
Oh my! as children say, what a thing that re- 
port is! The immortal three who sign their 
‘names to the document, taking the subject 
where our fathers left it, and with the added 
light and experience of ninety-eight years shin- 


ing full upon the great principles for which | 


they fought, dispose of such items as “Taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny,’’ and 
| “goveraments derive their just powers from the 


| consent of the governed,” in the most airy taan- | 


' ner, and declare that this matter of Suffrage 
| does not involve justice or injustice to women, 
but isa purely sexual question. They assert 
| substantially, that the “Ruler of the Universe’’ 
| has decreed exclusively masculine voting, from 
everlasting toeverlasting, Now isnot that a 
fine flight for this nineteenth century? Yet it is 
the masculine mind, is it not, which has the 
monopoly of logic ? 
The proposed amendment was defeated by 
a vote of fourteen to nineteen, yet the aflirma- 
tive vote is proportionately the largest ever 
cast in either branch of the Legislature; so 
there is progress! Hon. Henry 8S. Washburn 
made a very able speech in favor of the amend. 
ment, which was exceedingly valuable on ac- 
count of its spirit, style, and statistics, among 
which I will mention the fact that seventy-six 
colleges in the United States now admit wo- 
men on equal terms with men, and that the 
presence of men and women together in the 
dissecting room of the Boston University, 
which is open to both sexes, has an excellent 
effect. One of the professors declares that he 
has never known the tone of any dissecting 
room to be so elevated and unexceptionable as 
this has been, and that he has never been in 
any other room for that purpose in which there 
has been “in so marked a degree an absense of 
whatever has the semblance of immodesty or 
vulgarity.” I close this Suffrage demonstra- 
tion by a salute to Abby H. Smith of Glaston- 
bury, Conn., and the cows which the town au- 
thorities took because she refused to pay her 
taxes until she could have a vote in town af- 
fairs. The salute is in the form of a letter 
from one of our most wealthy and conservative 
citizens, who seems to have learned more from 
the sale of those cows than some of our legisla- 
tors have from all sources within their reach. 
The letter, althcugh written soon after the oc- 
currence, has recently appeared in print. Mr. 
Lawrence’s facts and figures are suggestive. 
MR. LAWRENCE'S LETTER, 
' Brook Line, Jan. 14, 1874. 
My Dear MADAM :—The account of your hardships 
is eroring and your action will be highly beneficial 
in bringing he subject to public notice, and in lead- 
ing to the correction ofa great injustice, The taxa- 
tion of the property of women, without allowing them 
any representation, even in town affairs, is so unfair 
that it seems only necessary te bring it to public view 
to make it odious and to bringaboutachange. There- 
fore, you deserve the greater honor, not only because 
= have suffered in a good cause, but because you 
lave set an example that will be followed, and that 
will lead to happy results. Your case has its parallel 
in every township of New England. In the town 
where this is written a widow pays into the town treas- 
ury $7,830 a year, while six hundred men, a number 
equal to half the whole number of voters, pay $1,200 
in all. Another lady pays $5,042. Yet neither hasa 
single vote, not even by proxy. That is, each one of 
six hundred men who have no property, who pay only 
a poll-tax, and many of whom cannot read or write 
have the power of voting away the property of the 
town, while the female owners have no power at all. 
We have lately spent a day in celebrating the heroism 
of those who threw overboard the tea; but how tri- 
fling was the tea-tax, and how small the injustice to 
individuals, compared with this one of our day! The 
rinciple, however, was the same—that there should 
no taxation where there is no representation. And 
this is what we ought to stand by. Please to accept 
the sympathy and respect of one of your fellow-citi- 
zens. Nodoubdt you will have it from all in due time, 
or, at any rate, from all who love to see fair play. 
Very truly yours, 
Amos A. LAWRENCE, 
Miss Assy H, Smirn, Glastonbury, Conn. 
HowaArp,. 





WOMEN DENTISTS IN GERMANY. 


The Cincinnati Gazette says: When Mrs. 
Dr. Hirschfeld graduated in Philadelphia and, 
returned to Berlin to practice dentistry, her ef- 
fort was pronounced an experiment and a hum- 
bug that would have no imitators. On the 
contrary, her success has been so extraordina- 
ry that since that time, four years ago, she 
now stands very near the fulfillment of her 
wishes of founding a female college where 
the long neglected duty of proper attention to 
children’s teeth may be thoroughly studied. 
Following Mrs, Hirschfeld’s example, three 
other ladies have been to America, graduated 
with the highest honors, and returned to 
the practice of their profession in Ger- 
many. Two were received with the greatest 
enthusiasm at their homes in East Prussia, 
and the third fraulein, Dr. Jacoby, is now in 
partnership with Mrs. Hirschfeld, whose busi 
ness was larger than she could possibly attend 
to. Fraulein Jacoby is another example show- 
ing whether women are capable of the same 
amount of study as men, only one young man 
in the graduating class in Baltimore reached 
the same high number with Miss Jacoby. 








HUMOROUS. 


The man who planted himself on his good in- 
tentions has not yet sprouted. 

The Boston courts have permitted Mrs. 
Charles Sumner to resume her maiden name, 
she is once more a free Mason. 


The Pennsylvania farmer who offers twenty 
cords of wood for a good wife, evidently forgets 
that chords of affection would better accomplish 
his desire. 

“I hope your Honor is not hurt,’ said a 
passer-by to Judge G., who had fallen upon a 
slippery walk. “No”, said the Judge, sternly, 
my honor is not hurt, but my head is.” 

Thackeray tells of an Irishwoman beggin 
of him, who, when she saw him putting his 
hand in his pocket, cried out, “May the bless- 
ing of God follow you all the days of your 
life!” but when he drew out his snuff-box 
quickly added—“ and never overtake you.” ' 

The gallant coursers of Nantucket are not 
remarkable for bottom or speed. One found 
his way into the Massachusetts cavalry during 
the rebellion, being recommended as an excel- 
lent war horse. When the soldier returned 








is chairman, reported by a vote of five to three | 


| he went into a towering passion because he 
; had been swindiled. “As how!’ asked the 
isiander. “Why, you warranted him a good 
war-horse, and there is nota bit of go in him.” 


horse, he’d sooner die than run.” 

The tof the Boston Advertiser has enbalm- 
| ed the late heresy trial in verse as follows: 
“You must keep,”"quoth the strict Dr. Patton, 
“The straight Presbyterian hat on.” 

“I shall do no such thing,’ 

Said the liberal Swing ; 
“Sooner perish than always feel that on,” 
| “Then vengeance,” cried stiff Dr. Patton, 
“Will spring, as a cat does a rat on ; 

For the charges I[ bring, 

Will sure make you Swing!” 
Then straightway his high horse he gat on, 
| The Council then called by bold Patton, 
The subject had many a chat on; 

But the charges fell flat, 

And so did the hat, 
Which the Council in wisdom then sat on. 


BURNETT'S KALLISTON, 


No part of our physical organization is more wor- 





thy of careful attention than the skin, Its delicate 
structure and mechanism render it sensitive to the 
slightest obstructions, whether arising from sunburn, 
from dust, or changing air and wind. Burnerr’s 
KALLISTON is prepared expressly to remove all these, 
and the result of its use is a perfectly healthy action, 
and a softness and loveliness of texture that health 
alone will induce. 


MARLBORO’, MaAss., July 11, 
Messrs, Josern BurNetr & Co.; 

GeEnts.—A single application of the Kalliston has 
repeatedly removed the freckles from the face of my 
little boy, leaving his skin smooth and fair. And in 
all cases of sunburn, or irritation of the skin, it has 
proved itself a perfect remedy. 

I can refer you to several cases of obstinate cutane- 
ous disease, in which the Kalliston has had a wonder- 
fully good effect. Yours respectfully, 

J. M. BOYD. 
“The best cosmetic in the world.”—Phila. Bulletin. 
“Imparts peculiar softness of texture.”’-- Boston Trans: 
“Perfectly healthy action of the skin.”"—BostonTrar. 
“Unrivaled for the complexion.’’— Worcester Trans. 
‘Is greatly admired as a cosmetic.’’—N. Y. Home Jour. 
“No lady’s toilet complete without it.’—N. O. True 

Delta, 


Intimate reciprocal relations exist between health 
and a pure state of the skin. Cleanse the skin thor- 
oughly bya medium which does not irritate, and 
stimulate it toa healthy action. When the pores are 
opened the skin becomesa vehicle to carry off dis- 


_eases, instead of a trap to catch and hold them. 
27—2t 


A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND— 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 
Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania. 
French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &. 


eg 


WOLLASTON 
HEATING & VENTILATING CO., 


59 Blackstone St., Boston, Mass., 
Are now prepared to supply the trade with 


DR. PIERCE’S 
Improved Wrought Iron Furnace, 
and NORCROSS’ 

New Cast [ron Furnace, 


Both of which are constructed on the most approved 
— les of Hot Air Apparatus. They have 
n thoroughly tested, and prove to be 


GREAT HEATERS. 


Those who have ured them, recommend them in pref- 
erence to any others. They are free from noxious 
s and dust, have anti-clinker grates, and yery 
easily managed. We attach Sprague’s Auto= 
matic Heat Regulater to either furnace when 
desired. This is every way worthy the attention of 
parties who use furnaces, 
Advantages from using this Regulator : 

1st. Gives a more uniform heat than any regulation 
yet devised. 

2d. Saves coal, also the furnace from over heating. 

8d. Ensures an even and healthy temperature. 

4th. Saves time and trouble of watching dampers 
and registers. 

5th. Relieves from anxiety about irresponsible do- 
mestics. 

6th. Guarantees a security against fire from over- 
aoeng, 

7th. Does its duty faithfully, reliably, accurately. 

8th. Is furnished at a lower price than other relia- 
ble regulators of heat. 

Also STOVES, RANGES, ETC. 27-138 








SPeSanTs of either sex fitted for any college in 
the United States. Please address, 


EMILY J. LEONARD, Meriden, Conn. 
27—-8t 


| . 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 129 8 d Ave co! mer 
Sth 3treet, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the olinios 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmary anc 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train. 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 














1288 d Av 3 York City 
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“Yes, I did; and I repeat he is a good war- | 
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| The Most Wonderful Medical Discovery of the Ag. ; DOONCT GO WEST. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN. 
‘ . ‘ , 
Frazier’s Great Remedy. 

The people of the United States have been hum- 
bugged with all kinds of patent medicines, quacks ard 
imposters for the past few years, in a most shameful 
manner, ‘Ihe writer of the following is one o. the vie- 
tims, and wishes to present a very plain cas 

Believing that by cleansing the blood was the only 
true way ot banishing disease, and being a great suf- 
| ferer from weak lungs and a -crofulous effection, and 
after trying many hinds of Patent Medicines and the 
most eminent physicians, [ commenced doctoring my- 
self, and at last discovered a Blood Searcher, or Root 
Bitters, which not on!y gave me immediate relief, but 
after a few weeks affected a radical cure. The cough 
| left me, my lungs became strong and sound, my appe- 

tite good, and the scrofulous disease had disappeared. 

Feeling corftident that my Discovery possessed wo. - 
| derful healing virtues, i gave it to others afflicted, and 
found that it effected the most miraculous cures in 
thousands of cases, not alone curing Coughs, Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Catarrh, Scrofula and Weak Lungs, but 
all diseases Caused from humors in the blood Pie cle. 


| bitters, becoming very great, I removed trom Pennsy1 
vania, my native State, to Cleveland, O., and com- 
menced putting them up for sale, calling them FRAZ- 
IER’S ROOT BITTERS, [ was at first backward in 
presenting either myself or medicine to the public 
not being a Patent Medicine mon, but I am getting 
bravely over that. I have sold thousands of bottles of 
- Root Bitters, and it is now my desire and deter- 
mination to place the same within the reach of every 
suffering man, woman and child on the face of the 
civilized globe. 

The grand principle that operates in these Root Bit- 
ters is the power they possess in cleansing the turgid 
blood and banishing the vile humors from the system, 
Root Bitters are strictly a Medicinal Preparation, 
compounded from roots combined with herbs and 
plants, many of which were used in the good old days 
of our forefathers, when people were cured by some 
simple root or herb, end when Calomel and other 
Poisons of the mineral kingdom were unknown. 

They open all the natural passages of the body, cast 
out disease, take away all sickness and build up the 
system with pure blood; hence they must reach ail 

iseases by puritication and nourlshment. 

No person can take Root Bitters and remain long 
unwell, Victory upon victory they have gained over 
disease and death in all stations and conditions in 
life. They are constantly effecting cures of the ut- 
most importance. For Con-umption, Asthma, Serof- 
ula, Scrofulous Eruptions, Catarrh, Weak Lungs, Lost 
Vitality and Broken Down Constitutions, these Root 
Ritters are universally admitted to be the most won- 
derfal Medical discovery known to the world. Their 
pectoral healing propertics penetrate every portion of 
the human frame, soothing the Lungs, stre: gthening 
| the Stomach, Kidneys and Liver, cleansing the blood 
from every kind of humor. No other medicine will 
cure Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart Disease, 
Fits, Dizziness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Fever and 
Ague, Costiveness, Piles, Urinary Diseases, Kidney 
Disease and Liver Complaint so quickly as this Root 
Bitters, All such diseases are caused from a bad 
stomach and a poisonous condition of the blood, For 
weakly, nervous young men, suffering from loss of 
memory, loss of energy, etc., caused from abuses in 
ear'y lite, and to delicate fema’'es, these strengthening 
Root Bitters are especially recommended, One bot- 
tle will do more toward eradicating Syphilis, Scurvy, 
Tetter, Fever Sores, Sore eyes, Tumors, Cancerous 
Formations, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
Boils, Flesh Worms, Blotches, Pustules, Eruptions 
Pimples on the Face and Corruptions from the Blooc 
than all other remedies in existence. 

G. W. FRAZIER, Discoverer, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


Show this notice to your druggist or store-keeper. 
Ask for FRAZIER’S ROOT BITTERS, and accept 
no substitute whatever. Price within reach of all— 
$1.00 per bottle; six bottles $5.00. 27—20t 


U. S. 
PIANOCO. 











S290. 


It costs less than $300 to make any $600 Piano 
sold through agents, all of whom make 100 per 
cent. profit. Wehave no agents, but ship direct to 
families at factory price. 

We make only one style, and have but one price, 
Two Hundredand Ninety Dollars net cash, 
with no discount to dealers or commissions to teachers, 
Our lumber is thoroughly seasoned ; our cases Doue 
ble Vencered with Rosewood; have front round 
corners, serpentine bottom and carved legs. We use 
the full iron plate with overstrung bass, French 
Grand Action with top dampers, and our keys are of 
the best ivory, with ivory fronts. Our Piano has 
seven octaves, is 6 feet 9 inches long, 3 feet 4 inches 
wide, and weighs, boxed, 955 pounds. Every piano 
is fully warranted for five years. 

Send for illustrated Circular in which we refer to 
over 1000 Bankers, Merchants, &c., (some of whom 
you may know,) using our pianos, in 47 States and 
Territuries. Please State where you saw this notice. 


U. S. PIANO CoO., 


810 Broadway, New York. 
24—6m 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 frattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
tae Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for. 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
ha to accommodate their customers with clean 
wall! furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 








Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, 


DELAWARE COUNTY, PA. 





THIS INSTITUTION, under the care of Friends, 
and open to students of either sex, is situated on the 
West Chester & Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles from 
Philadephia. FULL COURSES OF STUDY ARE 
PROVIDED IN BOTH THE CLASSICAL AND 
THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENTS, for comple- 
ting either of which the usual degrees are conferred. 
There is also connected with the College a PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL. Applicants of any age are 
admitted either to the College or the Preparatory 
School who bring testimonials of good character from 
their last teachers, and pass the required preliminary 
examisations, The examination for admissions to the 
College or the Preparatory School will be held on 
THIRD, FOURTH and FIFTH DAYS, the ist, 2d 
and 3d of NINTH-MONTH (September', 1874. To 
secure places, the accommodations being limited, ap- 
plications should be made as early as possible, either 
personally or by letter, to the President, For Cata- 
logue and further particulars address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
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mand from my friends and others hearing about these | 





Superior Little Farms Within 35 Miles 
of Beston—Uecalthy Lecation— Neo Ague 
Perfect Tithe Pure Water-Lew 
Taxes—Neothing Objcetiona ble. 


ON THE BOSTON, HARTFORD & ERIE R. R. 


ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPOT 

> A farm of 22 acres, 3 in wood, balance 

on level; good rich soll; keeps 2 cows and 
» % 






horse; some choice fruit; 1} story house with 
rooms, painted white with green blinds, granite un- 
derpinning. Barn 30x25, with cellar, Shop and car- 


riage house, “4x18. The house alone could not be 
built for $200 Was built by a carpenter for his own 
occupancy. High, healthy location, overlooking the 
neighboring villages A great bargain is offered. 
Price only 81700. Apply to 
| GhY. HH, ¢ MALIN, Jt Tremont Row, Boston. 


vm A cottage house, painted and papered, 3 rooms 
-AHou first floor, attics andnishes Wood house 
and shop. High, healthy location, fine view; lj acres 
land with pear and apple trees. Price only $600 
| Apply toGEO. H. CHAPLIN, 4 Tremont Row, Boston 


ay A SNUG HOME FOR $500— At Bellingham. 
« 


| 
FORTY ACRE FARM-.Only $300 down, 
| fh: Yne mile from — 2Y miles from Boston, 
5 acres in wood; level land, free from 
| 


| stones; cuts $300 worth of hay in a season, Chole 

} fruit. Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
j in good repair, Barn 40x56, Carriage-house, shed, 
&e. Good he Ithy location; fine neighbors. Price 
only $1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest, 
Apply toGro. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 


AT FRANKLIN, 28 MILES FROM 

Fp renen, excellent 75-acre farm, 14 miles 

4&.from depot, Dean Academy, &e.; 30 acres 
in wood; balance level and free from stones; cuts 12 
tons of hay; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some choice 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; large % 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in good repair; 
barn 55x25, with cellar; very pleasantly located; 
shaded a fine elms; near neighbors. The woodland 
is worth half the priceasked. Price $2500, $1200 cash. 
Apply to Geo, H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


SUPERIOR LITTLE FARM OF SIX 

PRR Acres for $1.00—One mile south of Bell- 

Adingham Village; good deep svil, free from 
hri 


stones and level; keeps a cow and horse; 40 t 
fruit trees; 6 varieties of grapes; 1}-story house with 
L, 86x16, painted, papered and blinded, 7 rooms; 
small stable and woodshed, al! connected, and in per- 
fect repair. A beautiful little place, on high land, 
commanding an extensive view; fine shade trees; 
good neighbors. Price only $1200, $600 cash. Apply 
to Go, H, CHAPLN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 








On the Banks of the Connecticut River, 
: A 20-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 
fib stock, TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO, 
LIBRARY, ete, One mile from depot and 
churches, near school; 45 acres are in wood; will eu 
500 corda; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough; 
k2eps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 60 head 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings by aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded—10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, cla 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story hennery, My 
feet long, painted; carriage house; granary 80x24; 
ehed and ice-house--allin complete repair. The own- 
tr has decided to sell immediately, and offers the es- 
sate, including 13 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and track and 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter's tools, bench, ete., 1 7-octave piano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar- 
ticles not mentioned here. Murt sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re- 
main no mortgage. Full particulars of Gro. H. 








CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 





Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 


HAMPTON FALLS-— Within ] mile of the 

FAB terot, on the Eastern Railroad; in close 

aimproximity to churches, schools, &¢., con- 
ided ; 


taining 60 acres of excellent land, level, well div 

cuts 30 tons of ‘on will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year. he fruit is of choice varieties, 
comprising 400 trees, with small fruit in variety, 
Hard and roft water {s supplied to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, beated by fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; clapboard- 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, ae hennery, piggery and ice- 
house; all in good repair, carrountel vy ornamental 
trees. Very cane located, 4 miles from Ham 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
roads. For a gentleman’s residence this e-tate offers 
great attractions, Price $6500, on ar easy terms of 
payments. Full particulars of Geo, H. CHAPIN, 24 
fremont Row, Boston. 





SEA-SHORE HOTEL FOR SALE: 


The wellknown and popular ‘Tower 
House,” at Falmouth Heights, Mass., is now 
offered for sa e, completely furnished. The 
house is 100 feet long, with a broad piazza 
25 Mextending the whole front, with 75 feet L, 
containing 64 rooms. The kitchen and laundry are 
independent of the house, Ice-house, containing 
over 100 tons of ice, within ten feet of the kitchen. 
A short distance away is a boarding and livery stable, 
also a fine pe and billiard hall, containing three 
alleys and four of Briggs’ patent tables. The house 
is well and thoroughly furnished in every depart- 
ment, and has a splendid run of custom; large num- 
bers were turned away last season for want of room. 
The owner’s ill health and a desire to go abroad this 
summer, induce him to sell. This is one of the finest 
summer resorts in New England. Falmouth Heights 
is located on the Old Colony Railroad, one-half mile 
from depot, connected with Boston by four daily 
trains, on a bluff ay opposite Holmes Hole, over- 
looking Vineyard Sound, which is the second test 
tuoroughfare for shipping in the world, over 400 sails 
daily passing in plain view; opportunity for sea trips 
is offered by the steamers and sailing craft that stop 
daily at the new wharf. Nearly the whole of the New 
England and much foreign commerce goes through 
Vineyard Sound, and, together with the frequent 
yacht fleets, make up an amount and a diversity of 
ocean scenery which only those who have enjoyed it 
can fully understand and appreciate. In front of the 
house is a large park, beautifully sloping to the sea, 
giving the house an extensive aud unobstructed ocean 
view. Directly in front, across the park, is the wharf, 
built at a cost of $10,000. Three wells supply pure 
water by a force pump all over the house. The facili- 
ties for bathing, ting and fishing are unsurpassed. 
‘The house is in perfeet repair, the rooms high-etud- 
ded, the sleeping apartments unusually cc mfortable 
and the whole place has an air of order, comfort and 
neatness. This house, together with all the appurten- 
ances, must be sold at once, and a great bargain is 
offered. The greater part of the purchase ey | 
may remain on mortgage. For photographs and full 

rticulars apply to Geo H. CHAPIN, New England 

farm Agency, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 











TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 
Will Secure a Good Home at Foxboro, 


\ PROVIDENCE R. R., 32 miles from 
Boston, a good 1} story house, painted 20 a 
Py blinded ; stable 24x22, battened, with cel- 
lar; shop 30x15, clapboarded and painted, would 
make a good carpenter shop and a good carpenter 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, level, far hg 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to T5apple. pear a = 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly - 
cated, hedgea, maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees 
front. Price only $1300, — news| my ty an 
y : p st sell but does not neec 
ie © yo town, employing seve 
thousand hands. Apply to Gro. H. CHAPLIN, 


Tremont Row, Boston. 
For any description of country real estate ge to 
GEO. H. CHAPIN, 


24 Tremont Row, Boston 
16—tf 
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WEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB—UNOFFI- | 
CIAL REPORT OF DRESS COMMITTEE. 


We know from personal confession by word 
or pen, that many of you have been awaiting 
dn a ead Flora MeFiimsy plight, the outcome 

if the deliberations of the “Dress Committee” 


from the shops where they are onsale. Those | 
which were original with the ladies of the | 


WHAT SHALL I DO” 


Ep:rors Womay’s Jocrnat:—For several | 


Club, and many of them valuable, as being | years I have been endeavoring, in my feeble | 


adopted without radical change to the pres- | 


way, todo something for the treedom of our | 


ent garments, are to be seen at the office | #€X; but I have met with so many discourage. | 


of Dr. Mary Safford Blake, No. 16 Boylston 


ments, that I have almost settled into the be- 
lief that unless one has very strong health and able 


of the “New England Women’s Club,” that | Piace, where patterns of them can also be | very large wealth, endeavor is useless. Still, 


you might! be clothed es beecmies women Ip 
their right mind. An inadvertence of the | 
Executive Board, and the unexpected ab 
Sener of the energetic Chairman of that Com- 
enittee, resulted in the failure of a report from 
the Committee at the late Annual Meeting. 

But daily, almost hourly, since then, Ihave 
heard the cal) of your urgent need. I resolved | 
to do my vue flicial cuty to you, in default of | 
“he better. Heard, but hitherto not heeded. 
4 confess myself guilty; but consider, in ex- 
Zenuation of my neglect, from what you called 
mne. 

Thad fled from the fetigues of our Anniver 


‘sary week enjoyments, to these noble Berk- 


shire Hills, from whence have come help and 
healing to me, during the last years of failing 
health. Here, every sence steeped to the lips 
in beauty, every dream of rest and comfort 
and sweet hone tenderness realized in this 


wmode! country home witb its model host and | 


hostesses, and the “blessed baby’? which a 
enodel nurse helps to secure as “a welispring 
of pleasure” to the daily life, can you wonder 


that ove should be wrought upon by such de- | 
Mghts alinost to the forgetting that there can | 


%e a dull, work-a-day world, andclothes which 
make life a burdea to so many in it? 

And when the day was done, no darkness 
€ell from the wing of night, but fair ‘“specta- 
vies” flashed out, that held us entranced, Ja- 
piter and his court favorites, the Satellites, 


Saturn and her royal “Rings,” fair Venus | 


and fiery Mars, holding court in our very 
front, the Court fools, Messieurs Comet, 
whisking along their rollicking way; all this 
lying open to the naked, unabashed eye, or to | 
the more impertinent telescopic one. 

{ wish it were possible to give you who 
have not seen them, any adequate idea of 
tne restful, enthralling beauty of these noble 
iandscapes, seen as I see them from this up- 
lifted and unhindered pointof view. Sittingin 
the morning on palatial piazzas that give one 
a choice of sun or shade, or breeze, and that 
look across a lovely, sloping foreground of 
velvet lawn, a panorama that stretches from 
extreme East to extreme West, of mountain 





had. | 
But, I think the Committee will most cheer- 
fully confess, that Mrs. O. P. Flynt is entitled 


I know this ought not to be so, and it has oc- 


worked so nobly and successfully in the cause, | 
and beg for instruction. What cana “poor 


By R. G. MeNiece. 

That the conduct of those who resist the | 
payment of taxes, because they are without 
representation in the government, is justifi- | 


These Resolutions, during the several ees- 
sions of the Convention were very ably dis- 


Chicago, A. Campbell, Thomas, Clark, Boyd, 


to “bear off the honors” of these efforts. | woman do, who hasn't strong health and isde- | Dickinson, Fuller, Ninde; and Messrs. Mc- | 


Another, a just triumph of the skilled worker 
over the unskilled. It may not be known to 


distant readers, that Mrs. Flynt has been for | I 


nearly twenty years, a leading, if not the lead- 
ing dressmaker of Boston, her taste and skill 
being so greatly valued as to command the 
highest prices. That such a woman, an artist 
in her craft, should have set herself at this | 


| study, was a guarantee of success. That she | 
| has put the garments she has invented to the 


test of a year’s use, and that being neither 
young nor of slight figure, they are becoming 
and in good taste, that is the final and convinc- 
ing test for them. 

The points of Mrs. Flynt’s success are these: 
| she has solved the problem of the number and 
support of the undergarments, and annihilated 
| the corset and the suspender for women, and 
all their ordinary substitutes ; she has lessened 

the weight of clothing, so far as it can be done, 
| without much greater shortening of the skirts; 
and she has invented a wonderful water-proof 
| suit, which gives absolute protection against 
the weather. 

And she has done all this in these ways: 
she has so arranged the ordinary suit of under- 
| ware, knit cotton, or woolen; that it is as 
| thoroughly supported from the shoulders as if 
it were in one garment, and not being in one, 
is convenient for change of the lower, so that 
it willtake on an extra pair of drawers or 
skirt for winter, and support the stockings 
without the uncomfortable strain at one point, 
and consequent bursting of cloth or buttons, 
which mzeke the failure of the ordinary stock- 
ing supporters,—and, so that the bowels have 
a slight and unobjectionable support. And she 
has reduced the number of indispensable under- 
garments, to what seems in our climate, their 
lowest possible limit,—three in summer, and 
four in winter, 

The third of these three indispensables is 
an underdress, which is a chemise, skirt, hab- 
it, waist and skirt-supporter in one. It is 





ranges and summits with their shifting light | made of strong white jean for wiuter, a thinner 


and color and valleys between, sweet as a poet’s 
dream of Paradise. Sweetest of all, the val- 
ley of Stockbridge at one’s feet, with its pret- 
ty cottages and venerable homesteads, nest 
led under their grand old elms, with its stee- 
ples and its stir of human life, and the sparkle 
of the merry Housatonic as it dances ccquet- 
ishly in and out on its musical curves among 
its groups of massive willows. Or, lounging, 
hammock-swung, under the patriarchal wil- 
lows, whose wide-spread arms bear their ten- 
der, tremulous canopy above you, and frame 
in the same noble stretch of land and sky. It 
is only possible to gaze, and dream, and give 
thanks. 

But when the hour for daily driving comes, 
and one must be in “regulation dress” before 
the spirit. d greys shall come prancing to the 
porte cochere, then it is that a fellow-feeling 
brings the dear sisters, far and near, who are 
struggling with the burden of their clothes, 
forcibly to mind. Hence, at last, these lines! 


You know, dear friends, by early report in | 


the JoURNAL, that the Dress Committee of 
the Club had proposed to itself to begin its 
efforts toward a better costume, by attacking 
first the greater evils of the present one,— 
those from which all women consciously 
suffer,—leaving for later effurt and counsel, 
those from which they do not as consciously 
or immediately suffer. If cnuly you could all 
have been present at the several meetings, 
private and public, to see for yourselves the 
display of ingenuity, to hear the bursts of wit 
and flow of pathetic eloquence in the recitals 
of the good ladies who had been wrestling 
with these practical problems through many 
experimental weeks; to catch the suggestions 
that come thickly and best, from the actual 
sight! 

One lady had brought from abroad a suit of 
underwear, complete in one garment, and 
thought that a valuable achievement in the 
lessening of the multitudinous ‘‘pieces” of a 
woman’s costume. Another bad invented a 
Sombination of chemise, drawers and habit 
skirt, admirable in the same regard as the 
first, but objectionable for the same reason, 
that it makes a change of clothing necessary 
from head to foot, in auy mishap to the lower 
and more exposed portion. 

Another lady had taken as her point of de- 
parture, the relief of what she wittily called 
“the torrid zone” of the sex, the waist; and 
had eliminated from the under garments ev- 


material for summer, with buttons at throat 
and waist for collar and cuffs, and simple pa- 
tented arrangements make it a substitute for 
a corset in “improving” the bust, and support- 
ing that and the skirts. 

The waist of this under dress can be made 
of such material and so ornamented, as to 
be worn as @ dress waist,and with a dress 
skirt hung from its buttons, makes a most com- 
fortable neglige for summer days,—the near- 
est possible approach for comfort to Sidney 
Smith’s “sitting in one’s bones.” The street 
suit of various designs, with its lining to bring 
up and button at waist under the house dress 
and skirts, and the ingenious pocket arrange- 
ments, is a marvelof protection, comfort and 
lightness, weighing only a pound in the light 
summer material, whichis not unlike silk in 

| pattern,— warm and pretty in ladies’ cloth for 
winter, and can be put on complete, with the 
drawers of same material as dress, within a 
minute, as Mrs. Flynt kindly proved to us 
morethan once. Let no evil-minded person 
| ery ‘‘pants” over this last named garment, for 
itis not “pants’’ at all, but gaiter-fashioned 
at the ankle, and slipping into the boots, es- 
capes the insufferable ugliness which those 
give toa woman’s costume. 

Mrs. Flynt has patented all these garments, 

and will have them in market as soon as pos- 
sible; they are enthusiastically commended 
at our principal dry goods houses. Meantime, 
ske is happy to exhibit her models to all who 
| care to see them, at 85 Chauncy Street, and 
totake a limited number of orders until the 
garments can be got ready in wholesale quan- 
tities. 
You see then, dear friends, that from the 
transitional, chrysalis state, in which the ex- 
periments of our ladies left her, Woman can 
now emerge, by help of the good genie Flynt, 
into the full stature and freedom of a noble 
woman, as nobly dressed as‘‘planned.” And 
that, with this worthy beginning, we enthu- 
siasts may begin to dream of the time when it 
| will be counted as disgraceful to own “de- 
| scent” from the street wipers of to-day, as it 
| now isto accept it from the cleanly ape— 
would it do to say more cleanly ?—and may 
we not innocently take-pride in the fact that 
at length we have not only an undeniable wo- 
man inventor but a series of inventions, at 
once health saving, time-saving, and money 
and labor-saving, by a woman ? 

May we not hope much from the courage 











ery vestige of a gather, and reduced the num- | that shall come to Woman in freeing her- 


ber of bands to one, adding as a suggestion 
toward the ideal dress for daily wear, the poet’s 
loosely flowing “robe,” with a sop to the Cer- 
berus of the mode, in an upper skirt buttoned 
to the waist of that, to be thrown on for the 
street, or for chance company. 

Several others had made a special stndy of 
substitutes for corsets and suspenders, with 
considerable success, and many articles of the 
kind were exhibited, which had been borrowed 


self from the present thraldom? Hope this, 
surely, that she will begin to desire and to 
| seek the ballot, as ameansof deliverance, un- 
| der our institutions, from other social evils 
and legal wrongs ? 

We could scarcely expect this nobler ambi- 
| tion of her, while she isthe voluntary bond- 
| slave of a tyranny so senseless and so degrad- 
| ing. CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, 

| Stockbridge, Mass. 











pendent upon friends for the absolute necessi- | 
ties of life? My time and what little brain I 
have, I could devote to the cause. Ought not 
to do something’? Can’t you “organize” | 
me? If there were only a Woman's Club 
here, perhaps I might be of some use. 

So far as my acquaintance extends I know 
of no one interested in this work. All of the | 
best and most highly cultured women are tied 
up in the Presbyterian and Episcopalian 
churches, and it strikes me that this is why the 
cause is so very backward here. You know, 
of all tyrannies church tyranny is the moet 
potent, because it confronts you with the Gos- 
pel. I myself am a member of the First Pres- 
byterian church, and although I have revolted 
against its code ior women, still, because I 
haven’t wealth it isn’t of any consequence. 

This is decidedly a male city. Even the 
“Woman’s Temperance Movement” turned 
out to be a man’s movement. The resolutions 
were framed by men, the Executive Commit- 
tee was appointed by men, upon that were 
twenty-five men to twelve ladies. The ladies 
selected were not of the crusading kind; about 
half of the men selected were those who are 
well known to be of the class who would laugh 
to scorn the idea of women taking any public 
position in this cause and would not allow 
their wives and daughters toengageinit. The 
women were ordered to go to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association rooms and pray, and 
were made to understand that they were not 
to go out and make personal appeals, or visit 
saloons, without the sanction of the “clergy 
and Executive Committee.” So they didn’t 
‘‘go out,” and so the cause “fell flat.” 

I endeavored to stir up the ladies against 
these restrictions, but did not meet with suffi- 
cient success to form an independent band. I 
did manage, however, to get a few anonymous 
articles into the papers. 

Then came the State Sabbath School Con- 
vention, which was heralded in our Daily with 
the notice of Mrs. C. and her “womanly sensi- 
tiveness”—I couldn’t stand still under that 
“humbuggery,” so I wrote to one of the com- 
mittee the note which I enclose to you. At 
the time in the Convention when the method 
of greater efficiency was being discussed, I 
sent up to the committee the following: 

“To promote the efficiency of church and 
Sunday school labor, admit the women as 
equals with the men, and entitled to the same 
privileges as coworkers in the church. Let 
there be no compromise. Open the church 
doors and the Theological Institutions wide to | 
women and if the efliciency is not increased 
speedily ; then you may set us down as tools. 
I remember that Christ died that all might be 
free!’ 

Again when the “Liquor Prohibition” ques- 
tion was up. I sent to the committee: 

“You cannot get liquor prohihition adopt- 
ed by the male church members, but if you 
would only revise your case so as to have it 
referred to the female church members, it 
would certainly ‘‘pass.”’ 

One evening money was raised to support a 
missionary in the cause; you caa’t imagine 
how I ached to get up and offer a hundred dol- 
lars if a Woman missionary were employed; 
or how unjustit seems to me, that just as soon 
as any organization becomes powerful enough 
to require salaried offices, the men should 
rush in and gobble them all up; and above all 
in this work where nearly three-fourths of the 
teachers are women, 

I believe I will go next year to the Conven- 
tion, and offer to give a small sum for a Wo- 
man missionary. Would it not be a valuable 
protest against the present injustice ? 

I beg of you to give me your counsel. You 
must know all about the best methods; I have 
endeavored to lay myself open to you spiritual- 
ly, so that you might be able to advise me. 

ASENATH COOLIDGE. 

Watertown, Jeffirson, Co., New York. 

Our advice to this friend and to all others 
similarly situated is to procure a hundred Wo- 
man Suffrage tracts, price two dollars, from 
the New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and circulate them among the men and 
women of your acquaintance, making each 
tract do duty many times. As soon as you 
have awakened an interest in one or two, meet 
and plan for concerted action of a similar kind, 
Obtain subscribers for the Woman’s JouRNAL 
at fifty cents for three months ontrial. Agi- 
tate the question on its merits. Avoid unnec- 
essary personalities, but criticize earnestly and 
frankly every case of injustice to women. Re- 
form, like charity, should begin at home. 

L. 8. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INDIANA WO- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the In- 
diana Woman Suffrage Association met in 
Colerick’s Hall, Fort Wayne, on Thursday, 
28th ult.,at 2 Pp. M., and continued two days 
and evenings. 

The President, Mrs. Anna B. Campbell, 
opened the meeting by reading an address 
suited to the occasion. 

The Committee on Rtsolutions offered the 
following: 

1st. That weseein the signs of the times 
unmistakable evidence of advance in public 
sentiment, promising a speedy recognition of 
Woman in legal and political equality. 

2d. That the right of self-protection and 
the right to accumulate property and hold 
the same are inherent, and all laws in opposi- 
tion are contrary to the principles of Republi- 
can Government. 

3d. That the right to the Elective Franchise 
grows ovt of the cardinal principles of a Re- 
publican Government. 

The following by Mrs. Swank: 

That the present demand for Woman Sut- 











Niece, Marine, Ninde, Holderman and Swain. 
They were finally adopted. 

Letters of greeting and encouragement were | 
read from Hon. William Baxter the Temper- | 
ance reformer, Lizzie B. Reed, President of | 
Iowa Woman Suffrage Association, Bishop 
Bowman of M. E. Church, and Achilles Wil- | 
liams of Richmond, Indiana. 

The following resolutions were read and 
adopted without discussion. 

Ist. That we heartily rejoice in the recent 
action of the Legislature of Michigan, in re- 
ferring Suffrage for Woman to the people, and 
we earnestly hope for triumphant success, 

2d. That this Convention send greeting to 
the Smith Sisters and others who are so nobly 
reaffirming the Declaration of Independence, 
by resisting taxation because not represented. 

3d. That the thanks of this Convention are 
due and are hereby tendered to our Senators 
Morton and Pratt for their very able defense 
of Woman Suffragein the United States Sen- 
ate ou the proposal to organize the Territory 
of Pembina. 

4th. That the Secretary be instructed to 
prepare a condensed report of the proceedings 
of the Convention for the Woman's JouR- 
NAL. 

The following officers were unanimously 
elected for the coming year. 

President—Dr. Mary F.Thomas; Vice-Presi- 
dents—Dr. Anna B. Campbell, Hon. Win. Bax- 
ter, Mrs. Husted; Recording Secretary—Miss 
T. H. Elliot ; Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. 
Helen V. Austin; Treasurer—Miss Jennie 
Bowen; Executive Committee—Louise V. 
Boyd, Emi. B. Swank and A. Dickinson. 

On motion Convention adjourned sine-die. 

Mary F. Tuomas, President. 

Tama H. E.Luior, Secretary. 





INTERCOLL EGIATE LITERARY ASSOCIATION. 


[The following circular has been issued. 
Eleven Colleges have now joined the Associa- 
tion; three of which—Cornell, Syracuse, and 
Wesleyan—admit women.] 

COMPETITIVE ESSAYS. 


At the preliminary meeting of the Intercol- 
legiate Literary Association, held at Hartford, 
Ct., Feb. 19, 1874, the following resolutions 
were adopted : 

Resolved, That the standing committee shall 
arrange for a competition in essay writing in 
accordance with the following rules : 

1. Three judges shall be chosen by the 
standing committee, which judges shall pro- 
pose two subjects, determine the length ofeach 
essay, and the time when the essays shall be 
handed in, and make an award for the best 
essay on each subject. These judges shall not 
be professors or cflicers of any institution rep- 
resented in the contest. 

2. Each college shall select at its discretion 
three representatives ; if, however, the number 
of colleges competing shall exceed eight, each 
shall be restricted to but two representatives, 

The undersigned, having been requested by 
the standing committee to act as judges of 
the proposed essays, have agreed upon the 
following rules: 

I. A Prize of honor shall be offered for the 
best, and an Honorary Mention for the second 
best essay on each of the following subjects : 

1. Any Character or Play of Shakspeare’s, 
analyzed and criticized. 

2. The Utilitarian Theory of Morals. 

II. No essay shall exceed in length 5000 
words, or five pages of Harper’s Magazine. 

III. Essays may be sent from any College 
belonging to the Intercollegiate Literary Asso- 
ciation—under the provisions and with the re- 
strictions above given,—to George C. Kobbe, 
87 Leonard Street, New York, on or before 
October Ist, 1874. 

Tuos. WentwortH Hiaainson, 

James T. Fievps, 

Ricuarp Grant Waite, 


Judges. 
June 20, 1874. 





A POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENT. 


So much has been said about the need of a 
reform in Woman’s dress—that it may be 
made more convenient, better adapted to the 
uses of life, more healthful and less burden- 
some, that we propose to offer a scheme for 
its improvement, in the hope that others, 
more able, will give us other practical direc- 
tions that may be of greater value. 

That our dress may be more healthful, it 
must first be made looser about the waist, as 
loose as a man’s. That it may be more con- 
venient, several garments should be united in 
one, and made more nearly self-adjusting. 
And that it may the less interfere with free 
bodily motion, it should be less voluminous. 

Woven woolen under-garments can already 
be procured, that clothe the body from neck 
to heels. One set or several, can be worn, 
according to the climate or the vitality of the 
wearer. 

The uses of several separate garmerts might 
be united in this way: Above the band of the 
usual under-garment, might be added the or- 
namentation and collar of the old-fashioned, 
under-handkerchief or habit-skirt, as it is now 
called; at the armhole, long sleeves would se- 
cure greater warmth; cuffs decorate the wrist, 
and trimming at the bottom make it supply 





the place of an underskirt. 
Over this may be a half-fitting basque, hav- | 
ingthe shoulder seams short, the armholes | 


| frage is the out growth of the Christian relig- | large, high and sleeveless; the lower edge 


smooth and plain over the hips, at about five 
inches below the waist line. Upon this lower 
edge should be fastened the fullness of a skirt 
made of some warm, light material, with 
flounces to sustain the outerdrapery. A row 
of buttons at the waist line might support the 
outer short, walking skirt, and a sack or loose- 


| curred to me at last, to come to you, who have | 14.004 hy Mesdames Margaret Campboll, of | fronted polonaise complete a costume at once 


simple, convenient, healthful and elegant. 

Waterproof hooded cloaks, round hats and 
shoes with broad, low heels, leave little to be 
desired in their way. 

If the vest and added skirt were made fan- 
cifully, the outer dress might, on many occa- 
sions, be laid aside indoors. The upper part 
might simulate an oriental bodice, be covered 
with embroidery, or be made of some bright- 
colored cloth, that should prettily contrast 
with the soberer color of the outer dress, be. 
ing visible just inside the pointed necks of the 
prevailing style, or bearing a plaiting that 
shall simulate the silk linings of the ruffs so 
commonly worn. The flounced and attached 
skirt should match in trimming. 

Let it be remembered that the necessary 
warmth is mainly supplied by elastic, close- 
fitting garments, that collar and cuffs are al- 
ways in place, that the next garment may be 
comely and even beautiful as an in-door work- 
ing dress, that the outer skirt and polonaise 
or jacket may be light or heavy, suitable for 
walking or receiving visits, put on or off with 
almost the despatch our brothers assume or 
lay aside their coats, and it will be evident 
that a lady may be always presentable with- 
out the quantity of clothes that now engross 
so much time, cause so much annoyance, 
create so often ill-temper and chagrin, and 
constantly impede health and usefulness. 
Cannot such a dress be made elegant enough 
to win its way to adoption ? F. M. 8. 

Marquette, Mich. 





IMMORALITY IN A CONVENT. 


The Montreal Witness repeats a statement 
made by a Toronto paper to the effect that a 
girl who has been attending a convent board- 
ing school in Toronto, and who alleged that 
she had witnessed shocking immorality there, 
has disappeared, Advertisements have been 
published in the endeavor of finding her. 
Another girl,who attended school with her, re- 
fuses to return to the Institution. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Miss Lavinia Goodell, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law, Janesville, Wis. 26— 








Rev. Mrs. Ellen G. Gustin will preach next 
Sunday, 28th, in the Christian Church, corner of Ty- 
ler and Kneeland Sts., at 3 and 7.30 Pp. mM. Seats free. 

Miss Jane Andrews will receive into her fam- 
ily two or three little girls, as pupils, for the school 
year commencing September 9, 1574. 

Newburyport, Mass. 

References, 
Rev. Joseru May, Newburyport, Mass. 
CoL. T. W. Hiegernson, Newport, R. I. 
Dr. 8. Rocrrs, Pomfret, Conn. 
Pror. WM. FALLEN, Madison, Wis. 


The address of Mrs. Margaret W. Camp-= 
bell is 328 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 


Miss Ellen A. Martin, of Jamestown, N. Y. 
isan accredited agent of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 
and is authorized to receive subscriptions for the 
same, 


The Address of Mrs. Charlotte B. Wil- 
bour is for the present: Care J. S. Morgan & Co, 
No. 22 Old Broad St., London, Ergland. 





Wanted !—A canvasser to solicit advertisements 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, apply at T, C. EvANs, 
106 Washington Street, boston. 





CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE. Res- 
idence and office No. 16 Boyl+ton Place. Office hours 
lito2, Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 
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“A thing of beauty is a joy torever.” 


The Best Polish in the World. 





3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & 73. 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving of Laber; 
Freeness from Dust, Durability = 
Cheapness, truly Unrivalled in any Coum 
try. 


Morse Bros., Proprietors, 


CANTON, MASS. 
14—ly 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston. 
To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. E. 
D. SPEAR, 80 much celebrated for his remarkable cures, 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. ‘ 
Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free ¢ 
charge. 15—ly 


a en 
TATERDEMALIONS 

N G L | $ H Only neglect to buy 
ENGLISH CHANNEL 

Shoes. If you want a 

CHANNE shoe that won’t wear rag: 
ion your pretty feet, 


ladies, insist on buying only these. “You can see the 
channel on the sole. 2i—-< 
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